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DRAWING AN OVER-DRAFT 
ON THE BANK OF LIFE. 


Late Hours, Fagged, Unnatural Excitement, 
Breathing Impure Air, too Rich Food, Alcoholic 
Drink, Gouty, Rheumatic, and other Blood 
Poisors, Fevers, Feverish Colds, Throat Irrita- 
tion, Influenza, Sleeplessness, Biliousness, Sick 
Headache, Skin Eruptions, Pimples on the 
Face, Want of Appetite, Sourness of Stomach, &c, 


USE 


ENO’S “FRUIT SALT.’ 


IT 18 PLEASANT, COOLING, HEALTH-GIVING, REFRESHING, & INVIGORATING. 
NO FAMILY SHOULD BE WITHOUT IT. 
It Prevents Diarrhea, and Removes it in the Early Stages. 


ROM the late Rev. J. W. NEIL, Holy Trinity Church, North Shields.— Nov. 1, 
1893. Dear Sir,—As an illustration of the beneficial effects of your “FRUIT SALT,” I can have no 
hesitation in giving you particulars of the case of one of my friends. His whole life was clouded by the want of 
vigorous health, and to such an extent did the sluggish action of the liver and its concomitant bilions headache 
affect him that he was obliged to live upon only a few articles of diet, and to be most sparing in their use. This 
uncomfortable and involuntary asceticism, while it probably alleviated his sufferings, did nothing in effecting a 
cure, although persevered in for some twenty-five years, and also, to my knowledge, consulting very eminent 
members of the faculty, frequently even going to town for that purpose. By the use of your simple “ FRUIT 
SALT,” however, he now enjoys the vigorous health he so long coveted ; he has never had a headache nor con- 
stipation since he commenced to use it about six months ago, and can partake of his food in a hearty manner. 
There are others known to me to whom your remedy has been beneficial in various kinds of complaints. I find 
myself that it makes a very refreshing and exhilarating drink. 
* I remain, dear sir, yours faithfully, 
*To J.C. ENO, Esq.’ ‘J. W. NEIL. 
CARLET FEVER, PYA‘MIA, ERYSIPELAS, MEASLES, GANGRENE, and 
almost every mentionable Disease.—A PROFESSIONAL NURSE'S TESTIMONIAL :—‘I have been a nurse 
for upwards of ten years, and in that time have nursed cases of scarlet fever, pyemia, erysipelas, measles, gan- 
grene, cancer, and almost every menticnable disease. During the whole time I have not been ill myself fora 
single day, and this I attribute in a great measure to the use of ENO'S “ FRUIT SALT,” which has kept my 
blood in a pure state. I recommended it to all my patients during convalescence. Its value as a means of health 
cannot be over-estimated. 
* April 21, 1894,” * M.R.B.N.A. (Royal British Nurses’ Association). 
HEADACHE AND DISORDERED STOMACH.—‘After suffering for nearly two and a half 
years from severe headache and disordered stomach, and after trying almost everything, and spending 
much money without finding any benefit, I was recommended by a friend to try your “FRUIT SALT,” and, 
before I had finis hed one bottle, I found it doing me a great deal of good, and now I am restored to my usual 
health ; and others I know that have tried it have not enjoyed such good health for years. 
* Yours most truly, ROBERT HUMPHREYS, Post Office, Barrasford.” 
THE SECRET OF SUCCESS.—Sterling Honesty of Purpose. Without it Life is 
a Sham!— A new invention is brought before the public, and commands success. A score of abominable 
imitations are immediately introduced by the unscrupulous, who, in copying the original closely enough to deceive 
the public, and yet not so exactly as to infringe upon legal rights, exercise an ingenuity that, employed in an 
original channel, could not fail to secure reputation and proft.’—ADamMs. 


The value of ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ cannot be told. Its success in 
Europe, Asia, Africa, America, and Australia proves it. 


" CAUTION.— Examine each Bottle, and see that the Capsule is marked ENO’S ‘ FRUIT 
SA 


SALT. Without it, you have been imposed upon by a worthless imitation. 
SOLD BY ALL L CHEMISTS. 


PREPARED only at ENO'S ‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, S.E. 
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The Matchmaker. 


Human life is nought but error.—ScHILLER. 


By L. B. WaLForpD. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 


‘DON’T YOU EVER SPOON ?’ 


F the worthy speaker had got his cue from Lady Carnoustie, or 
any member of the Carnoustie family, at any rate he never 
betrayed as much. 

He was loyal to them—loyal as John Soutter himself; and 
however flattering it might have been to his professional vanity, 
and however great might have been the rise of his importance in 
the popular estimation had he decided to keep the Ainslies on 
from day to day hanging on his decisions and unable to move till 
he had given permission, it is but due to McWhinnock to say 
that as soon as he could honestly aver there was nothing the 
matter with the wounded joint which time would not set to rights, 
he was really anxious to further what he knew to be the wishes of 
his old friends and patrons, 

‘I understand, Lady Carnoustie. You are just feeling you 
could manage the son, but not the whole set of them. I understand. 
Well, if the captain is as well as I expect to find him to-day ’—(he 
had been caught before paying his daily visitto the sick chamber) ,— 
‘there is no airthly reason why anyone should stay on his account 
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another hour, and so I'll tell Sir Robert, or whoever is there. 
I'll set them bumming.’ 

When he came back and announced what he had done, he 
felt he deserved the approving glance which took the place of a 
smile on Lady Carnoustie’s face. 

She did not say anything. It was not Dr. McWhinnocx’s 
‘ place’ to be admitted to her confidence, but she addressed him 
in her most gracious accents ; and when he further assured her that 
he would look in on the following day just before the travellers de- 
parted, adding, ‘And I have recommended the noon-day boat, 
my lady; so I'll be here about eleven,’ she was moved to give his 
hand a cordial and almost significant pressure, and went nearer 
to betraying the joy of her heart than she had any idea of 
doing. 

It may be wondered why so simple an expedient as that of 
summoning others to fill her guest chambers had not presented 
itself to our hostess, but the truth was, it would not have been 
easy to find people who could thus be summoned to Carnoustie 
Castle at a minute’s notice. According to Lord Carnoustie, they 
would have ‘smelt a rat.’ ‘ We never ask anyone in that free and 
easy way, so it is no use beginning now,’ he averred. ‘No one we 
care for but would feel affronted by such a queer sort of invitation. 
Of course there are some who would come,’ after a pause; ‘ when 
you have shooting to offer, and you are not particular to whom 
you offer it, you will always find people ready to come, but then 
what if we did not find them ready to go? It would be out of the 
mud into the mire if, just as we had got rid of these Ainslies, 
we found ourselves in the same hobble over again!’ 

Then again the accommodation at the castle was too large for 
a single stranger, or even a few strangers, to make any difference. 
There was a whole corridor of spare apartments, and only by fill- 
ing them all could Lady Ainslie’s ‘But you must have others 
coming’ be met to any purpose. Divers guests were indeed ex- 
pected later on, but as it happened those next in order had can- 
celled their engagement, nothing could be done. 

Now, however, all was to be forgotten and forgiven. 

By that time on the following day the old place would be 
itself again ; all the torments and trammels of the past ten days 
would be over; and if only the Ainslies were not about to leave a 
hostage behind—but to Lady Ainslie the hostage had to be spoken 
of in a different tone. 


‘He will be well taken care of, I assure you. And Hyslop 
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shall attend to him, so you must not think of leaving Sir Robert’s 
valet behind’ (Sir Robert who had long ceased to have a valet 
when at home, had been provided with one for his round of visits). 
‘Hyslop is very attentive,’ proceeded Lady Carnoustie, keeping 
to safe topics, ‘and he is so quiet; he is just the person to be 
about an invalid.’ 

She promised that Mr. Redwood should be made free of the 
sick room. Having no son, she would do her best to find poor 
Captain Ainslie a companion in the only young man about the 
place, and she had heard Mr. Redwood tell Lord Carnoustie he 
would look in whenever he could; Mr. Soutter, too, would take 
Captain Ainslie newspapers and what news he could. It would be 
dull, she was afraid; very dull; at any rate until the invalid could 
be moved to a sitting-room, or join the family downstairs; but 
Dr. McWhinnock was to borrow a carrying chair, which would be 
a great thing; and the utility of such a conveyance, and the 
wisdom and the obligingness of Dr. McWhinnock were dwelt 
upon ; and, considering all things, Lady Carnoustie behaved very 
well, and did not look half the annoyance she felt at being obliged 
to harbour for an indefinite period a chance invalid, and even to 
provide for his amusement and recreation. 

‘But what are we to do with him?’ she put the question to 
all assembled, when the last puff of smoke had disappeared from 
the retreating steamer, and it was certain that neither wind nor 
tide, nor any ill turn of the patient, could prevent the desired 
departure from taking place. ‘It is certainly a great relief that 
they are gone; but we must not forget that he is still here,’ look- 
ing round with her usual air of solemn wisdom. 

‘Troth, and he is little likely to let you forget it,’ observed her 
husband, drily. ‘You can hear him now—or you could if you 
were in my dressing-room—twanging away on that banjo of his. 
He’s as pleased as Punch with himself for sending for it ; and he 
kept me for an hour this morning explaining and expounding.’ 

‘Does he play well, uncle?’ The eager question was Pene- 
lope’s, of course. No one else cared how Bob Ainslie played. 

‘Does he play well, uncle?’ Lord Carnoustie’s brow twitched, 
and his eye twinkled. ‘ That’s all you think about, missy, I’ll be 
sworn. How can I tell if he plays well? Well or ill, he'll be at 
it day and night, I foresee. Well, poor fellow, if it amuses him,’ 
relaxing. ‘Tis a droll harebrained creature ; but I must say he’s 
good company—better company than Redwood. Redwood’s un- 
commonly dull to shoot with. He was well enough before the 
“2 
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shooting began; but whether it’s the Ainslies, or what it is, I 
can’t think. He hasn’t a word for one of us on the moor.’ 

When he came out of Captain Ainslie’s room, on the other hand, 
Lord Carnoustie would declare he had never met with a more di- 
verting fellow. If half the things had really happened which Bob 
said had happened to himself, he must have had the most comical 
experiences man ever had. And he told them so whimsically, 
so naturally, was so pleasantly unconscious of anything at all re- 
markable in his narratives, that it added to the charm of every 
anecdote and adventure. ‘You won't be sorry when he comes 
downstairs, I can tell you,’ he would sum up in conclusion; and 
one of his hearers openly protested that she should be the reverse 
of sorry. 

‘I do want to hear that banjo,’ said Penelope. 

Penelope was again rather lonely and out of sorts, lacking 
something, she knew not what. 

The companionship of a chattering girl of her own age, the 
fun of bathing, and hill-riding, and the novelty of having some- 
thing to look forward to in the return of the sportsmen from the 
moor every evening, together with Captain Ainslie’s eager and 
obvious admiration, had all combined to win her from herself and 
keep her in a little flutter of excitement and gratified vanity 
during the past ten days. 

Music had been inaugurated in the evenings. Bob Ainslie 
had one of those sweet, easy, baritone voices which no one can help 
listening to, and an ear which enabled him to pick up every tune 
he heard. He would declare he could not sing ; by Jove, he could 
not sing a note; he had never been taught ; he could only squall; 
but if they had not heard such-and-such an air, he would squall it 
for them with pleasure ; it was such a jolly air; it was too bad 
that they should not have heard it; and thereupon the 
speaker would lift up his voice, and with a smile upon his . 
face troll forth some pleasant melody in such artless, jocular 
fashion that it would seem a very jest to be touched thereby, 
while yet the close never found his audience anything but 
mute. 

Bob was used to this effect. When he essayed to sing, he 
was never shut up by the unceremonious messmates who objected 
to his conversation. They were proud of his singing. ‘ You 
should just hear Ainslie of ours sing that,’ they were wont to 
confide to mothers and sisters struggling with the intricacies of 
the latest opera success. ‘ Ainslie had it after a couple of nights ; 
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and we have made him give it us every evening since. You 
don’t sing it a bit like him.’ 

Whereupon would ensue a protest from the fair one. ‘I am 
only learning. Of course no one can sing a difficult song till 
they have learnt it. And those runs are so very difficult. They 
need such a lot of practising.’ 

But Ainslie’s brother officers knew that he never practised, 
and that nothing would induce him to learn any mortal thing. 

He was always cheerful, always ready to oblige; would 
lilt away for them if they asked ; but ‘ Call it singing?’ The only 
time he was ever known to be ruffled on the subject was when his 
mother wanted him to exhibit at her own or her friends’ drawing- 
room concerts. Probably he was musical enough to know 
wherein he fell short, and what training and cultivation might 
have done for him; and, as he had no intention of mending his 
deficiencies, he preferred the simpler method of ignoring in public 
the powers he had. 

With what surprise and delight, therefore, had the poor long- 
suffering parent heard the first strains of a well-known air gently 
warbled on the second evening at Carnoustie Castle! The long 
drawing-room was perfect as a music hall; and the small and 
somewhat staid party formed a breathlessly attentive audience. 
Even Lady Carnoustie was moved to say, ‘I had no idea your son 
was musical,’ in accents almost of reproach. 

For Lady Carnoustie was thinking Captain Ainslie ought to 
have sung on the previous night—the dinner-party night— and 
helped off an evening which had somewhat dragged, instead of 
sitting behind the window curtains whispering with Penelope. 

Bob’s mother, however, was eager with her exculpation. Bob 
himself could not have disclaimed his vocal talent more earnestly 
as regarded a public performance; and the speaker had the 
advantage of being further able to insert a compliment to his 
modesty. ‘He never will sing in any mixed assemblage, my 
dear Lady Carnoustie. He is always sure that some one is 
present who sings much better and knows much more about it 
than he does. He will not allow me to asi: him, when we are in 
town. Indeed, I am quite surprised at his consenting to-night ; 
it must have been your daughter, or your—ahem—niece ; among 
them they have overcome his scruples.’ And the poor exultant 
woman fanned her flushed cheeks, and leaned back in her 
chair, resisting her great desire to join the applauding circle 
and beg for the songs she knew best showed off the singer’s voice. 
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Even Lord Carnoustie had awakened from a nap humming 
a refrain which, falling softly on his ear, roused him from his 
dreams. Even he had wheeled his great chair half round, and 
nodded and patted his hands in time to the next ditty. 

As for the young people, they were honestly enchanted. 
Louisa, who had opened the piano and executed a dreary ballad, in 
dutiful response to her mother’s ‘May we have a little music, my 
dear?’ was now by common consent deposed from the music 
stool; and Captain Ainslie, sometimes on, sometimes off, occa- 
sionally touching a few notes of accompaniment, but more often 
with his fingers in his pockets, facing the circle with the half 
smile which deprecated the whole thing as an art performance on 
his face, held all five spellbound. All five we say advisedly, for 
Alice Ainslie was for once willing to add her quota to the 
general appreciation. She could see that Penelope’s eyes were 
glistening. 

Penelope was letting herself go. She had seized on the idea 
of being amused, diverted, and occupied by this man, and it was 
such a wonderful thing to find that he was meeting her more 
than half way that she could not be grateful enough. His 
singing was heavenly. She called for all the opera airs she loved 
best, and he sang them without a moment’s hesitation. He was 
the most amiable of favourites. Even his sister, when she begged 
for a vulgar street song, was accommodated, and the street song 
was voted charming by all the group; and Lady Carnoustie, not 
catching the words in the distance, thought it must be one oi 
Madame Dolby’s beautiful sacred solos which she had heard at 
an oratorio when in Edinburgh the year before. 

It was, therefore, no wonder that the strains of the hidden 
banjo should have sounded tantalising when emanating from the 
sick chamber, where the invalid now lay all day long on the sofa, 
wringing every drop of comfort he could out of the couple of 
French novels which by luck had been popped into his portman- 
teau, and wondering how soon, now that his people had been 
fairly routed, he could manage to get himself transferred to 
another room and other society than his own. 

Lord Carnoustie and Redwood were his only visitors, and he 
did not set much store by either of them. 

Of the two he preferred Carnoustie. Carnoustie had not 
much to say, but he was a ready listener, and though his shrewd, 
humorous countenance indicated without much attempt at reti- 
cence that he did not believe a tithe of Bob’s absolutely-true- 
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. because-they-happened-to-myself experiences, he exhibited an 
amused tolerance, and even an appetite for more, which was all 
the young man wanted, and, truth to tell, more than he often 
got. 

With Redwood it was different ; Redwood was a desperately 
dull visitor. He usually came in at the close of the day, and, 
having had many hours on the moor, it was reasonable to suppose 
he was tired, and disinclined for further exertion. But when a 
man has taken the trouble to turn out and drive a couple of miles 
to do a neighbourly kindness, and has got through that, the 
troublesome part of the business, one would think he would 
rather be inclined to enjoy his coffee and his cigar, and the chat 
of a companion who knew people he knew, and the mode of life 
he was accustomed to: instead of which, Redwood mooned, and 
at the end of half an hour fidgeted. 

‘I dare say you want to be off, said poor Bob. He had not 
spoken—to call speaking—to a soul that day, and was now lying 
stretched comfortably on the sofa, sipping his coffee, and enjoying 
the blaze of the bright little fire, and the odours of a great bunch 
of late roses sent in from the garden. Invalidism was endurable at 
such a moment, and would Redwood have settled down, and made 
himself at home—better still, if he would have brought over a 
pack of cards in his pocket—they might have had not only this 
but many a merry evening. 

‘Oh, ah, yes; I wish I had brought the cards,’ said Redwood. 
Anything was better than hearing Bob Ainslie rave about ‘the 
pretty heiress,’ and being asked to take her messages, and plied 
with interrogations. 

At the first Bob had demanded, ‘ You are not “on” there 
yourself, Redwood? Of course not. I saw that at once—on the 
first night you were here ; so it’s all square.’ And thereupon had 
wanted to know this and that, and to confide his own hopes and 
aspirations, and learn, if possible, what Redwood thought of his 
chances, until Redwood, by turns amused, contemptuous, and 
infuriated, had answered so shortly and let the subject drop so 
quickly that the other had formed his own conclusions, ‘Met 
with a snub,’ he had told himself astutely. 

He was a little surprised that a man like Redwood should 
have been snubbed. ‘He is a gloomy beggar, and not much in 
him; but he has a fairish face and a thundering smart figure. 
"Gad, I wish I had half his inches. It just shows how little 
that kind of thing tells with a girl. What a girl wants is 
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to be amused and flattered. If I had been in Redwood’s shoes, 
camped close by, and with not a human being to interfere, see if I 
should not have been engaged by this time.’ 

But Redwood had evidently missed his opportunities, and 
there was no more to be said. After about half an hour in the 
invalid’s room on the evening in question, Redwood, as we have 
said, began to wonder how soon he could get away, and the 
wonder was visible on his countenance. 

‘It is awfully good of you to have turned out after a long 
day’s work,’ said Ainslie, half rising to extend a rueful hand. ‘Of 
course, I know you must want to be off to bye-bye. Will you go 
into the drawing-room, or will you send for your trap to come to 
this side door, and slip off? It’s easily done. There’s the bell,’ 
indicating. 

‘T'll go into the drawing-room for a minute,’ said Redwood. 
‘They are old-fashioned people, and particular. They might 
think it cool if I went in and out by a side door.’ 

‘As you like. You'll see the fair Penelope then. Mind you 
tell her I am gettin’ up a lot of new songs to sing to her when 
I am let loose from this prison cell. Tell her I mean to make 
that old doctor let me out to-morrow, and she must go at him 
too, and back up the idea. Tell her , 

‘When is all this to be told ?’ 

‘When? Why, now. Now, when you go downstairs. Did 
you not say you were goin’ in to see them all?’ 

‘You want me to deliver your messages before the assembled 
party, with every eye upon me, and every ear on the stretch j 

‘Oh, bother it!’ said Ainslie, laughing; ‘don’t tell me a 
fellow like you can’t find his opportunity. No, dash it! not 
exactly before the Carnousties en bloc. That would hardly do. 
But Penelope is often a little on one side; she and I used to 
retire to a window j 

‘And you suggest that now she and I should ?’ 

‘Eh!’ said Bob. 

There was a gleam in the other’s eye which prompted the 
involuntary ejaculation. He did not know what to make of the 
look : it almost seemed as if Redwood—could Redwood be playing 
him a trick ? 

The next moment dispelled the idea, ‘I don’t think Iam in 
the window line,’ quoth Redwood, drily, ‘Girls don’t invite me, 
and I don’t of myself suggest it.’ 

‘Don’t you ever—ah—spoon ?’ 
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There was a moment’s pause, then, ‘ No,’ said Redwood, with a 
drawl. 

‘ You weren't the fellow, then, who came a cropper—I thought 
you couldn’t be, but the name was the same—last May? Oh, I 
say, I’m beastly sorry,’ for there was no mistaking the dark flush 
which all in a moment suffused the face before him. ‘I say, you 
know, Redwood, I would not have said that for the world; but, 
to tell the truth, the first evenin’ here I thought I had heard some 
story or other about you, and racked my brains to recollect what 
it could be. After a bit it came back to me, and I asked if you 
were the man ; but nobody seemed to know anythin’ about it.’ 

‘You asked the Carnousties ?’ 

‘I asked Penelope.’ 

‘What did she say?’ said Redwood, looking out of the 
window. 

‘She had never heard a word of it. I’m awfully sorry, you 
know, if I have said anythin’ unpleasant to you, and Captain 
Ainslie glanced with a certain dubious timidity towards the 
averted face. ‘It was your sayin’ you never spooned put me oft 
the scent. ‘Tell me the story now, like a good fellow,’ he added 
coaxingly. ‘Here, sit down for a moment,’ kicking a chair 
towards Redwood with the leg which was still available. ‘ Sit 
down and tell us about it.’ 

Now this was just what no living soul had ever before asked 
the jilted lover to do, and what he would have been the better 
for doing long ago. 

Everyone had sheered off the subject. At the first they had 
hustled it out of sight in a breath—despatched it in a single 
sentence; while, subsequently, the silence of the grave had 
closed over the affair. Time had indeed done its work, and 
as we know, Redwood had begun to forget, and to take hold of 
life afresh ; but there would always have been a sore spot some- 
where, or, to be exact, a much sorer spot than there was, if little 
Bob Ainslie had not inserted his finger and thumb into the place, 
and plucked out the heart of the festering wound. 

‘That all?’ said he, when an hour had passed, and the recital 
had been heard throughout its stages and variations. ‘ Why, 
good heavens! it’s the best joke imaginable. No, no ; Idon’t mean 
that of course, Redwood—what rot I’m talkin’!—but I say, you 
need not have been such a—I am surprised you should cut short 
your season in town, and throw off your friends and—and—every- 
thin’, and bolt to this out-of-the-way place, and live here all 
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by yourself—quite melodramatic—because of a little affaire du 
coeur!’ 

‘Is that how it strikes you ?’ said Redwood seriously. 

‘Very much how it strikes me, and other people too, I should 
say.’ 
‘They don’t—don’t think the worse of a fellow for it ?’ 
‘Goodness gracious, no! If one were to begin with that, 
which of us could throw a stone at the other? I don’t suppose 
there’s a man in our regiment who has not been thrown over by 
some girl. Some of us go through it every season regularly. 
Fact. You need not look so incredulous. Why, I'll tell you now 
what happened to myself, so you may believe it’s true. I was 
engaged to a girl—not a bad girl, but I rather disliked her; how- 
ever, I thought I had better be engaged to her, because I had no 
one else. Well, if you'll believe me, when another girl turned up 
that I was gone upon directly—an awfully jolly girl she was—the 
first one wouldn’t jilt me! No, she wouldn’t. I never had to 
work at anythin’ in my life as I had to make that obtuse creature 
see what she had to do. Of course it wasn’t for me to break with 
her; and she should have seen how fairly I was actin’ trying to 
get her to break with me. But not a bit of her. It regularly 
worried me. Men used to come up and say, “ How are you gettin’ 
on, Ainslie? No nearer the grand cowp yet?” And I had just 
to grin and bear it. Well, at last it got so bad that I had to give 
in, and have them both, for I couldn’t wait; then when it could 
do no sort of good, it all came out, and both of them jilted me at 
once! There now, what do you think of that? Your affair was 
nothing to that. Everyone knew how I had been wantin’ that 
fool of a girl to tire of me, and take up with some other man, 
and how infernally stubborn she had been—(though she wasn’t a 
bad sort either, and when I met her abroad after a bit we got 
quite friendly again, and even did a bit of spoonin’—with care, 
you know: I wasn’t going to let it get too far again when I saw 
what a leech that girl was)—but I tell you all this just to show 
that you are safe enough. No one will think the worse of you, 
especially if—what do you think of this Carnoustie girl now? 
Mina. She’s had her admirers too; and I fancy you might do 
worse. Of course I’m not sayin’ she is a patch upon Penelope ; 
but, then, as you are not gone upon Penelope——’ 

‘I’m not thinking of either of them, thanks.’ 

‘Aren’t you? They think you are.’ 

‘Who thinks so?’ Redwood turned round quickly. Itisa 
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fact that even Bob Ainslie’s most palpable and elaborate romances 
failed to convey to a new companion any conception of his mar- 
vellous powers. He needed to be known as he was known in his 
family or in his regiment to be appreciated at his true value. 
Novices would still suppose there must be something in what he 
said, some foundation for his aérial structures, and Bob was accus- 
tomed to this, and the quick demand of his present companion 
was therefore quite foreseen. ‘Who thinks so? Well, I can’t 
quite say who thinks so, but I can tell you—in confidence—who 
said so,’ he replied leisurely. ‘ My little friend Penelope.’ 

Redwood was silent. 

‘Mind you, it was only her own idea. She was talkin’ as 
girls will, and she said—I can’t tell you the exact words, but she 
let me see she thought you were épris with Mina. Well? Would 
it do? What d’ye say?’ pausing between each word. 

‘I am sincerely obliged to her,’ said Redwood, with a bitter- 
ness he could not repress, ‘and—and—and, if I have the chance, 
I will give her your messages to-night,’ rising to depart. ‘Good- 
bye, I’m not sorry we talked, and I have told you nothing,’ with 
a faint smile, ‘ which you are under orders to keep to yourself. In 
fact, I thought my story was known to everyone until I came 


down here; I am glad, on the whole, they know it now; after 
your telling Penelope, she would go to them with it, full cry, no 
doubt. Well,’ after a pause, ‘well, I’m off, and the two shook 
hands, and each wondered of what the other was thinking. 


CHAPTER XL. 
MISS MARIANNE SOUTTER PLAYS CRIBBAGE AT LAST. 


‘MARIANNE!’ 

Marianne Soutter and her sister were together, after the early 
meal which was either luncheon or dinner with them, according 
as it suited John. If John were to be out late, they dined early, 
and a single savoury dish, hot and appetising, would make its 
appearance from the kitchen at whatever hour the master of the 
house appeared ; but if there were nothing to detain the factor, he 
could be back from his ordinary round about six o’clock. The 
sisters, however, had always a meal of some sort at mid-day, and 
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were usually at leisure after it to stroll out on the grass plot in 
front on a fine afternoon, and interchange ideas. 

‘Marianne, I do think we ought to go and call at the castle.’ 

‘T declare, Jean, I have been thinking so too. The Ainslies 
have been gone a week, and we have not been near the place!’ 

‘Louisa thought her mamma was not just up to visitors for a 
day or two,’ said Jean. ‘You remember she met John, and told 
him Lady Carnoustie was a thought overdone and in need of 
rest, and was to be kept quiet ; and John, when he told us, made 
us promise to keep away from them all for a bit; else I am sure 
I would have been up, for I was so anxious to hear how it all 
went off!’ 

‘Even Penelope has not been here as often as she used to 
come.’ 

‘We'll just go up, Marianne. The day has turned out finer 
than it looked like in the morning—though I misdoubt there’s 
more rain to come by those steady clouds over yonder—so we may 
as well take the chance while the sky is clear overhead. And no 
word was said about one day or another. As likely as not John 
thought we would be going up to-day, and will say at dinner- 
time, “ Hoots! ye might have gone.” How provoking that would 
be, if we had only stayed away to please him!’ 

Marianne being of the same mind, toilettes were made, and 
the two sallied forth. 

Now, it so happened that, had they not been so busy, they 
might have seen Lady Carnoustie’s big barouche emerge from the 
castle avenue, and turn to the left, then disappear out of sight 
behind the point of the bay; for Lady Carnoustie had set forth 
for her accustomed drive rather earlier than usual, having reasons 
of her own. 

Captain Ainslie was to be carried downstairs that afternoon in 
the carrying chair whereof Dr. McWhinnock had secured the loan, 
and Lady Carnoustie did not see herself playing second fiddle on - 
the occasion. 

She disliked fuss, unless she herself were the centre of the 
fuss. <A cortége sweeping in with an airified young man as its 
head and front, and all the arranging and congratulating which 
would have to follow, would be contrary to her taste in every 
respect; and, accordingly, she resolved to evade it by setting 
forth on a long drive, and leaving word that she hoped to find the 
invalid comfortably ensconced on her return. 

As their mother was not to be at home, and as their father 
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was likewise absent, it followed, according to Louisa’s and Joanna’s 
notions, that no one of the fair spinsterhood could with propriety 
await Captain Ainslie’s descent. 

‘ Not all of us together?’ exclaimed Penelope, almost angrily. 
She felt not only the absurdity but the unkindness of the decision. 
‘He will feel flat.’ 

‘ After the exertion of moving, he will be only too thankful to 
be spared any stir and noise, dear mamma thinks,’ from Louisa. 

‘He might at least be given the chance. I know how I should 
feel if I were coming downstairs for the first time, and not a soul 
to receive me.’ 

She had, however, to give way. Joanna had been told off to 
escort her and Mina on a cottage visit, and Louisa was to occupy 
the seat by her mother in the barouche. By the tone of Lady 
Carnoustie’s voice when commenting on the arrangement Penelope 
could tell that its original organisation had been her own. 

‘He will be nice and quiet until we return,’ she had summed 

up. 
, *I suppose they would think all sorts of things if I were to 
stay and amuse him,’ muttered Penelope to herself. She had 
been looking forward to Bob’s coming downstairs all the morn- 
ing, and thinking that very likely Redwood would look in also; 
and, feeling sure it was going to be wet, and that all the party 
could be gathered in the smaller drawing-room, which was that 
in ordinary use, had decided on changing her summer cotton 
for an elegant autumn tweed which had just arrived from town, 
and in which she was dying to see herself. If any remarks were 
made, she could say it was always well to try on a new frock. 

Now the tiresome rain had kept off, and everyone was going 
out. Under protest she had to go too. 

When the walking party returned from their excursion, about 
two hours thereafter, they beheld what was for it, perhaps, the 
strangest sight Carnoustie Castle had ever witnessed — Miss 
Marianne Soutter seated at cards with Captain Robert Ainslie! 

Penelope thought she should never forget that sight. They 
entered the room, she and Joanna and Mina, softly, so as not 
to jar upon the invalid’s nerves, and conscious of some slight 
excitement withall—(Bob having been such a central point through- 
out the previous fortnight, and even before his accident quite a 
leading feature of the party)—they entered, we say, gently. 

Joanna first, her younger sister next, Penelope a pace or two 
in the rear, Penelope was the shyest of the three, yet willing to 
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get in and have it over. On the last occasion when she had seen 
this man, they had parted with jest and banter, gibe and retort— 
making, in short, that kind of play with each other which either 
means something or nothing according to the players. She and 
Alice Ainslie had accompanied the shooting party to the edge of 
the moor, and twice had Ainslie turned to wave a gay ‘ Adieu’ 
from the heights, till even Alice had merrily dragged her from 
the spot, with a jocund significance that half-abashed, half-pleased 
Penelope. She did not mind who laughed at her about Captain 
Ainslie. She wished to be laughed at. She was trying to laugh 
at herself. 

Still the recollection induced a consciousness which in its turn 
bred a vague timidity, and the bright girl who was generally in 
the front rank of everything let her cousins pass through the 
doorway before her. 

The next moment, however, saw all soft memories thrown to 
the winds. There sat Miss Marianne in her purple silk, best dress 
and large lace collar, her brown face shining with satisfaction and 
the heat of the room, and with her gloves and parasol laid on a 
chair beside her. There she sat, close to the settee on which Bob 
was elegantly stretched, covered with a sofa-shawl ; and between 
the two was drawn up a low table of an exact height to suit the 
invalid—a table to the eyes of the new-comers all covered with 
playing cards. 

How had this extraordinary departure from established rule 
been brought about? Feeling a little flat, as Penelope had 
predicted, and wondering how ever he was to yawn through the 
weary hours which it appeared he was still destined to pass alone, 
Bob had caught with delight the sound of an opening door and 
the sight of the young footman, who it will be remembered was a 
new importation alongside of Mr. East’s daughter. Duncan had been 
left alone that afternoon, Hyslop having taken himself off to visit 
a crony and detail the labours and triumphs of the past fortnight. 
He had not had a run since first the Ainslies’ visit was talked of ; 
and it had taken him al! his time up till now to get straight again 
within his own domain ; but having seen his mistress safely out 
of sight, and the sick soldier conveyed downstairs into a cosy 
little sitting-room opening out of that in ordinary use by the 
family when alone, where he could be attended to by Duncan, or 
Mrs. Alison, or anybody, Hyslop had made off for a little recreation, 
and, as luck would have it, had scarcely gone ere the Misses Soutter 
rang the front-door bell, 
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_ Now, Duncan knew that the Misses Soutter were always to be 
admitted whether anyone were at home or not. So wisely did 
the Misses Soutter deport themselves, and so artfully did they 
contrive to be aware when their presence would or would not be 
welcome, that never in the whole course of their connection with 
the Carnoustie family had they been turned from the castle 
door. 

It had occasionally happened—very rarely, but still it had 
happened—that on emerging from the last bend of the avenue 
the sisters had beheld a vehicle in waiting before the august 
doorway—a strange equipage, which told of strange folks 
within. 

Without a flicker of hesitation they had simultaneously 
wheeled round and retraced their steps, informing their brother 
thereafter that Lady Carnoustie was entertaining company, so 
they did not go in. 

Some might have termed this servile. Dr. McWhinnock’s 
wife, for instance, a dapper little woman, who was in the habit of 
talking to her Glasgow friends of ‘the Carnousties’ and all their 
ways and habits—inferring that she had the run of the house day 
and night—would have turned up her pert little nose at the bare 
idea of turning back from any place because she might be de trop 
in any society, and had indeed on one occasion displaced by her 
gig (the doctor’s gig, borrowed for the occasion) a ducal waggon- 
ette which had found its way over from the other side of the 
island, and strutted forward, all unabashed, into the very midst 
of a formidable circle, wherein even Lady Carnoustie was not 
quite herself. 

‘I have just got my new autumn things, so what have I to 
mind ?’ thought she. 

Lady Carnoustie, on the other hand, knew very well what 
ought to have been minded, and was grimly resolved that on no 
second occasion should that irrepressible, underbred little voice 
and that little plebeian figure with its restless movements and 
its resolution to be observed and noticed, have a chance of being 
commented upon in her drawing-room. 

‘The impertinence of it!’ exclaimed she, over and over again ; 
until even the offender’s husband himself saw, ‘ The impertinence of 
it’ legible on her countenance, when next summoned to the castle. 

‘You just did for yourself—that’s what you did,’ said he at home 
subsequently, ‘ thrusting in your noddle among all the grand lords 
and ladies, and thinking that that was a time for anyone to take 
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notice of you! One would have thought you would have had the 
sense to turn tail.’ 

‘ And what for should I turn tail?’ cried she, in a high voice. 
‘It would have been very absurd when I was all dressed to make 
the call, and you had let me have the gig, and Lady Carnoustie 
was at home, for me to have come away from the door because 
some other people were calling too!’ 

‘It might have been absurd—it would have been common 
sense. The doctor put out his lip and drew his brows to- 
gether. 

‘Common sense! What nonsense you talk! Men know no- 
thing about society ;” but she had not been clever at concealing 
her discomfiture. Even to her blunt perceptions the quarter of 
an hour spent within the castle drawing-room had been a bad one, 
and she had let out as much to her husband. 

‘You wait and see; it will be worse still,’ nodded Job’s com- 
forter now. ‘I know her ladyship—know her to the backbone. 
She’s as proud a woman as lives, and though she pretends to 
despise fashion and grandeur, it galls her to the quick if word 
comes that the duke and duchess are entertaining over yonder, 
and no invitations have come to her or hers, They wouldn’t go 
—but they would like to be asked to go. For all Lord and Lady 
Carnoustie hate to be in the world, they would fain not be left 
out of it. Idon’t say Lady Carnoustie cares about everybody— 
but she does care about the duchess. And the duchess is a sharp, 
satirical woman, who has said many a cutting thing already of 
the Carnousties—though, certie! she herself is not much to boast 
of, with her play-acting, horse-racing, Monte-Carloing—and there’s 
never been any love lost between the families. That’s what makes 
me sorry you bothered our folks. They wanted all the help they 
could get—not to be hindered. And a princess in the room 
too !’ 

‘I don’t see what harm I did. How was I to know about the 
princess ?’ 

‘Not from being presented to her, I'll go bail.’ 

‘Lady Carnoustie is always as disagreeable as she can be. I 
don’t think she was anyway different from what she usually is.’ 

‘Did she take any notice of you? Did she talk to you at all? 
Did she ask after the baby? Did she , 

‘I don’t think I had anything to complain of,’ The young 
wife tossed her head. ‘And why you should want to turn me 
against the Carnousties, who have been kind friends to you for so 
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many years, I can’t imagine. Look how they came and called on 
me directly I was married. Of course, my first call was due to 
them after baby was born.’ 

‘There’s no use crying over spilt milk, quoth the doctor, 
sententiously, ‘and I make no doubt you meant it for the best ; 
but it was a mistake, I tell you—a mistake; and you'll find that 
out for yourself by-and-by, or I’m far wrong. Take a lesson 
from John Soutter’s women: they know the Carnousties inside 
out, and they would no more have had themselves shown in to 
Lady Carnoustie’s drawing-room on the top of the duke and 
duchess and all their lords and ladies than they would have asked 
for accommodation in Mr. Macdougall’s pulpit when he was 
preaching from it! There’s times and there’s seasons. What's a 
suitable and proper place at one time, is a very pit of destruction 
at another. It'll be long before you set foot inside the castle 
walls again, for all you make a mock of me for saying so!’ 

The prophecy had been fulfilled. How it happened Mrs. 
MeWhinnock never could exactly explain, but months and months 
passed and she never could hit upon the right hour for calling at 
Carnoustie Castle, and never was asked to luncheon or tea, as she 
had been on first coming to the neighbourhood. It was tiresome, 
it was provoking. It prevented her being able to take her 
friends—and she was great in friends—over the house and 
grounds, and it gave a sense of unreality to her descriptions of 
the park and gardens when it came out that she had never seen 
this or that alteration or innovation with which her husband and 
others had become quite familiar. 

For Dr. McWhinnock continued in favour though his wife 
went out. As a gruff, honest old bachelor he had become in 
a manner part and parcel of the Carnoustie life, and though they 
deplored his marriage after so many years of comfortable celi- 
bacy, they had done their duty by the well-endowed tradesman’s 
daughter, who, nothing doubting, considered herself at home with 
them on the instant. 

Afterwards, however, it was almost a relief to discover that it 
would really be impossible to make anything of the doctor's wife. 
They had struggled—particularly Louisa and Joanna—to bring 
to light traits of character which should dispose the heart of their 
mother towards her. They had overlooked, with their habitual 
mildness, her pert advances towards intimacy when alone with 
themselves ; but after the tactless exhibition above narrated, they 
had themselves been forced to own that dear mamma was right as 
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usual, and Mrs. McWhinnock only to be kept in her place by 
stringent and unrelaxing regulations. henceforth, neither Lady 
Carnoustie nor any of the young ladies were to be found at home 
when it was the doctor’s wife who made the inquiry. 

On the other hand, two lumbering old figures which every now 
and then toiled slowly up the avenue, and failed not to preface 
the same interrogation with a ‘Good afternoon, Hyslop,’ were 
never refused admittance. 

‘Oh, come in, Miss Soutter, there’s some of them at home— 
leastways, they’re about—and Duncan can run and bring them in.’ 

Hyslop would throw open the door wide ; ‘Come in,’ he would 
repeat, beaming welcome; and if occasionally he had to add, ‘ Her 
ladyship’s not come home from her drive,’ or, ‘Her ladyship’s 
keeping her own room this afternoon,’ he would see no reason at 
all why that should embarrass his interlocutors. He had even been 
known to summon Mrs. Alison, rather than let them go; and 
the old nurse, despite a chronic jealousy of anyone on whom shone 
the light of the family smile, would still be benignant towards 
Mr, Soutter’s sisters. 

‘They are all so kind,’ the latter would murmur, quite affected 
by this breadth of cordiality, and attributing it to nothing less 
than their own modest unpretentiousness. 

Now, Hyslop being, as we have said, out of the way, and 
Duncan the footman thrown upon his own resources, it is not to 
be wondered at that Duncan should, upon recognising the Misses 
Soutter through the vista which opened before him as he hurried 
to the outer door, decide at once upon admitting them, even 
though he had only Captain Ainslie to admit them to. 

He would not show the ladies into the empty drawing-room— 
not he. ‘The captain’ would be glad of company, and no one 
else was at home ; everyone was glad to see the Misses Soutter ; 
and, in brief, the two maiden ladies were plumped in upon poor 
Bob before he knew what he was about, or had the faintest con- 
ception of whom his visitors might be. 

He told the story to Redwood afterwards in his own fashion. 

‘Give you my word, never was so taken aback in my life! 
Two elephantine females, seemin’ to rise from nowhere, obscured 
the light, and towered over me like the Tower of Babel! ’Jove, 
I was frightened. Hadn’t seen anythin’ like it out of a menagerie. 
Would have liked a pot shot at either of them at a hundred yards; 
but they were too close for comfort in that little room, by Jove! 
I had got out the cards you brought over, and was havin’ a beastly 
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dull little game all by myself—it was better than nothin’—and I 
suggested that the females should clear out, and take up position 
in the drawing-room. They were quite agreeable, but I thought 
they looked rather hard at the cards, so I threw in, “ It’s not very 
amusin’ playin’ cribbage by oneself;” and, what do you think, if 
that old card-sharper hadn’t off her gloves the next minute, and 
was down on a chair by my side, and—and—lI assure you, Red- 
wood, I was ready to grovel at her feet, beetle-crushers though 
they were, when I found she could actually play, and, what was 
more, was game to play.’ 

‘And to think that Marianne’s cribbage should not be thrown 
away at last,’ had been Miss Jean’s comment, as she silently sat 
by in placid ignorance. ‘I hope Marianne has not been too 
hasty, but really, as the cards were there, and Lady Carnoustie 
must have seen them’ (for they were not to know better), ‘ it 
seemed only kind to the poor young man. Poor lamb! To 
think of his playing cards all by himself!’ 

Then the walkers came in, and before they had recovered 
from the sight, Lady Carnoustie and Louisa followed ; and before 
Lady Carnoustie could open her lips there were Lord Carnoustie 
and Mr. Redwood. 

‘Havin’ such a jolly game,’ said little Ainslie, looking up at 
them all. ‘Cribbage ain’t as good as piquet, perhaps, but Miss 
Marianne does not know piquet. Do you—ah—happen to play 
piquet, Lady Carnoustie ?’ 

Lady Carnoustie turned away. Without the necessity for 
words, all present, the speaker alone excepted, knew that she had 
turned in anger. She who abhorred games of all kinds, who did 
not know one card from another but thought all equally wicked- 
looking and disreputable—who disapproved of Captain Ainslie, 
and who particularly objected to having her sofa cushions piled 
one above another, had more to bear at the moment than she 
could stand. 

* Nobody plays piquet?’ inquired Bob, innocently. He had 
only imagined himself unheard. 

And the next moment he and all were surprised. ‘I do,’ 
cried a shrill, treble voice from the rear, and Penelope pressed to 
the front. 

‘I do—or at least I can learn. I should like it of all things. 
Will you teach me, Captain Ainslie ? ’ 
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CHAPTER XLI. 


HER DEAR LITTLE SINGING MAN, 


PENELOPE had brushed past those standing nearer than herselt 
to Captain Ainslie’s couch, and had responded to his query of 
‘ Anyone play piquet ?’ with an eager and almost defiant enthu- 
siasm. 

Penelope, silly child, was vastly pleased with herself for this 
performance. 

For nearly a fortnight she had had no opportunity of showing 
Mr. Redwood how well she and this gay, light-hearted soldier hit 
it. off, how thoroughly they understood each other, and what fun 
they had; here was the opportunity. 

She did know some games of cards, she could easily pick up 
others; anyhow she would enrol herself as Captain Ainslie’s pupil, 
and permit Mr. Charles Redwood to make as much or as little of 
that fact as he chose. 

As far as she could see, Redwood and Mina were progressing 
nicely. To be sure she, as originator of the movement, had to 
attend closely to its workings, and take a good deal of the active 
management into her own hands. She had to suggest walking 
with her cousin along the road which Redwood must needs take 
on his way home from the moor ; she had to call the halt, and do 
a good deal of the conversation, when of course by chance he 
met the pair, and next inquire if Mr. Redwood thought of coming 
over to cheer the sick man in the evening ? 

That accomplished, when Redwood came she had to contrive 
how he should be thrown into her cousin’s company in the ante- 
cedent moments; how these should be lengthened; how Mina 
should be somewhere about when Redwood emerged from Captain 
Ainslie’s room ; how the lovers should meet on Sundays, and walk 
side by side away from the church door—together with many 
other minor artifices, which she told herself with a little shake ot 
the head were all extremely necessary, only it was rather droll 
that she should have to think of them. If Mina had been like 
other girls, she would have seen herself far enough before she 
would have taken such an infinity of trouble to jog on a limping 
love-affair. 

And why it should limp was the puzzle. 
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There was no obstacle. Not only did Mina in private profess 
herself sensible of Mr. Redwood’s worth and attractions, but she 
had regained those curious fluctuations of mood, those unaccount- 
able changes of colour, those swift, mysterious turns of high 
and low spirits which had once perplexed and disturbed Penelope. 

Penelope thought she understood them now. Obviously her 
cousin would always be odd and capricious when her heart was 
engaged. It was now engaged with Redwood: so much the 
better. 

As for Redwood, he was a slow man, a distractingly slow man. 
Probably he had not the wit to perceive that, in spite of the Car- 
noustie formality and reticence, he would be more than welcome 
in the light of a suitor, and was content to bide his time, and 
weave at leisure a decorous, wearisome courtship. 

‘Oh, the blindness of some people!’ stormed the mercurial 
Penelope. ‘What on earth is the man waiting for? He will 
wear us all out. Here we are well into September and nothing 
done! We meet every day—or almost every day; I hound them 
on; they can do nothing for themselves; I have all the work to 
do; no one else stirs hand or foot ; they sit there like so many 
woolly-faced sheep, leaving it ali to me to dodge and circumvent 
and arrange ; then at night Mina comes to my room full of smiles 
and gratitude, and saying I am “so good to her,” and that she is 
“so happy!” I have saved this poor girl from a horrid fate, look 
at it in any way you please: either she would have gone off with 
this Torquil Macalister, or there would have been a future to face 
which upon my word, I would sooner have been the shepherd’s 
wife. But I don’t somehow feel satisfied, I don’t feel pleased 
with myself; I don’t like to see Mina come in smiling and blush- 
ing. It seems too soon; and she too heartless. Only a month 
ago—not a month—she was meeting Torquil in the glen; he 
was all in all; she was quite absorbed in that detestable love 
affair—and now! now she has the same sort of feeling for 
Redwood !’ 

Then Penelope’s ruminations would take a new turn. 

‘And where should I be if she had not the same feeling for 
Redwood? In a nice mess. Redwood, I know, is thinking of 
her; it is of no use my—and anyway I don’t want him; no, I 
don’t ; I don’t want anyone who does not care for me; I never 
did, never did want Redwood. I only liked him—a little. 
And that was when I thought he liked me—a little. Now, all I 
desire is that he should become engaged to my cousin quickly, 
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and that the whole matter should be settled, and everyone under- 
stand the other.’ 

‘It is such a comfort to me to have you to confide in, 
Penelope.’ 

One day soon after this Mina came brightly in, and found 
Penelope alone in the room. 

‘No one else ever asks me a question, or seems to think any- 
thing is going on—but you know all about it,dear. Indeed, I can 
never forget that it was you who first gave me the hint that— 
that Mr. Redwood—you know, tenderly putting her hand upon 
Penelope’s arm as she spoke. 

‘Has he proposed to you?’ The demand sounded abrupt, 
and Penelope moved as though to escape the proffered caress. 

‘Not exactly. He may, however, any day, don’t you think ? 
He is all that is—kind. We had quite a long walk together this 
afternoon; I came in to tell you about it. We met at the 
poacher’s cottage, on the lower moor, where I had been visiting 
poor Nanny—she is not to blame, you know, though her husband 
does poach—and Mr. Redwood was passing as I chanced to come 
out.’ 

‘Oh, indeed!’ The rallying tone was rather forced, but the 
narrator, unheeding, proceeded with animation. 

‘He asked if I were alone, and as I was, said he would 
escort me home. I think, Penelope, he was pleased to find me 
alone.’ 

‘But what were you doing there alone? You and Joanna 
were going out together. Ailsie asked me about you, and | 
said you were gone out with Joanna. You know, Mina, you 
promised——’ 

‘What does it matter, Penelope? He is not on the island, 
you know. He left directly you told him. And it was on his 
account that I had to promise.’ : 

‘Never mind, Geton. It is all right, I suppose; but why 
should you say you were going out with Joanna when you could 
so easily have told me the truth?’ 

‘I have got into a way of being afraid,’ said Mina, looking 
down. 

‘You need not be afraid with me. You thought you might 
fall in with Mr. Redwood, I suppose ?’ 

‘Yes, yes.’ The speaker’s breath came and went. 


‘Well,’ drily, ‘you knowI should not object to that; what 
then ?’ 
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‘Oh, nothing, dear Penelope. It was a silly qualm. I did 
not want anybody to know I was anxious to be alone; and 
Joanna too might have wondered had I asked her to leave me.’ 

‘She was not with you at all, then ?’ in some surprise. 

‘N—no. We went round the garden together, and Joanna 
said it was cold, and went in. Then I went on to the moor by 
myself.’ 

‘You appear to find the moor a convenient place.’ Penelope 
longed to say something cutting, taunting, sarcastic, she knew 
not what. 

Why could not Mina be content to take Redwood as provided 
' by her cousin? She, Penelope, had engaged to purvey this 
lover, and felt herself responsible for him. She could not have 
such unmethodical, unrecognised deviations from the path she 
had laid down. 

Mina taking upon herself to conduct a meeting whereof Pene- 
lope was only told when it had been successfully carried out, 
forsooth ! 

Penelope’s blood boiled within her. She felt as if her autho- 
rity had been set at nought, and her intervention were no longer 
needed. 

‘I must say you get on fast,’ she observed, bitterly. ‘You 
don’t let the grass grow under your feet. Now, Mina,’ with con- 
tinued asperity, ‘ you must just please to understand this—there 
is to be no under-handedness in this affair. When a man like 
Mr. Redwood is in the question there can be. no need for deceiv- 
ing and blindfolding. I don’t like what you did to-day, and I 
won’t have it.’ 

A faint gleam stole into the other’s eyes. It might have 
meant anything or nothing. Penelope not looking her way did 
not perceive it. 

‘I say I won't have it,’ she repeated, in masterful accents. 
‘You might be content with what I am doing for you—I am 
doing all I can—and not begin with your old tricks that have got 
you into trouble enough already. Do, for heaven’s sake, be 
honest now if you never were in your life before!’ and she threw 
herself into a fresh attitude with a gesture of impatience. 

‘I really cannot see what I have done to deserve this,’ replied her 
cousin, goaded to sullenness, for which indeed there was some 
excuse in the tone of the other. ‘Penelope, you do say such 
things. And you might remember that I have some feelings.’ 

‘Feelings! Fiddlesticks!’ But Penelope caught herself up 
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with a snort of disdain. ‘ Well, well; I daresay you have, as you 
say, “‘ some feelings,”’ she sneered. ‘ But, feelings or not, let us 
understand each other. You know that Mr. Redwood was my 
idea. You had got into a scrape, and I wanted to help you out 
of it. Accordingly I invented Mr. Redwood.’ 

‘ Invented ?’ 

‘You know what I mean,’ imperiously. ‘I found him out; 
put him into your head, told you all about him, and how well it 
would do, and—and everything. You would never have thought 
of it for yourself. Iam sure the trouble it has been to me!’ and 
she sighed. 

‘Trouble ?’ Mina looked at her cousin curiously. 

‘It has lain like a great weight upon my mind; a person 
can’t engage in an undertaking of this kind without thinking, 
and thinking, and worrying over it. Iam sure it has never been 
out of my thoughts night or day of late. And I am getting quite 
fretted because it won’t come off, and am at my wits’ end alto- 
gether. You might be grateful, and not vex me ’—actually there 
were tears behind the reproachful tone. 

Mina, who had been hanging her head listening, lifted 
her eyelids, and marked the tears. A strange expression came 
into her face. She hesitated before speaking. At last, ‘I know 
I am in your power, Penelope,’ she said quietly. 

‘In my power!’ exclaimed Penelope, surprised. ‘That is a— 
an odd way of putting it.’ 

‘If I had not been,’ continued her cousin in the same subdued 
accents, ‘what would be the meaning of all this? You are deter- 
mined that there is to be no mistaking our positions. I am to 
recollect that unless I obey you, blindly, implicitly, you will crush 
me, as of course you can easily do; you have got your foot on my 
neck, and I am to know it once for all.’ 


‘Good heavens! what a creature you would make me!’ ex- — 


claimed Penelope, confounded, for there was no denying the truth 
of the picture. ‘I—you’—she knew not how to vindicate 
herself. 

‘Oh, I know what you would say’—Mina pursued her advantage 
—‘that I have put the position coarsely, and that I ought to be far 
too meek and humble, and under far too deep an obligation to you, 
not to follow your lead without any words about it ; but, Penelope, 
don’t you think you go sometimes a little too far ?’ 

A startled interrogation was apparent on Penelope’s lip. 

‘You are bent on doing everything for me,’ proceeded Mina, 
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slowly ; ‘it is very kind; I don’t mean to complain ; but it does 
strike me sometimes as a little peculiar that you should be so 
very, very indignant if I ever attempt to do anything for myself. 
It is a little as if you felt you had bought me body and soul, and 
meant to keep me your slave for ever, because of one unfortunate 
circumstance.’ 

Now this was precisely what Penelope did feel, and, in spite of 
herself, her looks betrayed the shaft had told. She was more 
discomfited than she could have believed possible. 

At once her cousin adopted another tone. ‘Now that you 
are aware of it, you will try not to be quite so autocratic, will 
you not, dear Penelope? You see, I was obliged to let you have 
one little glimpse of yourself as others see you; and though I 
own you are the cleverest of matchmakers, I think for your own 
sake, dear, you should not ride your hobby-horse to death. 
There, let us kiss, and be friends. Mr. Redwood and I are 
getting on nicely ; and pray believe we can do without assist- 
ance now, and no need for inquiries and bother if I do run 
across him out-of-doors ; it is so much pleasanter anywhere than in 
our great formal drawing-room—so make your mind easy. What, 
still frowning? Oh no, there is nothing to frown about now ; 
go and play piquet with Captain Ainslie, who is wondering what 
has kept you away from him all this time ;’ and suddenly all 
smiles and arch good-humour, Mina Carnoustie insisted upon the 
kiss and closed the conversation, taking care it should not be 
started afresh, by quitting the room the next minute. 

Outside the door, however, her face changed to one of mocking 
satisfaction. ‘I don’t think she will interfere with me again,’ 
she muttered. 

Piquet was not to be thought of, but Penelope, as soon as 
she could collect her thoughts, decided not to give them any 
more work to do for the present, but to hurry with her toilette 
and go down to the ante-room, where Bob was singing to his 
banjo in the twilight. 

The light now lasted until the dinner lamps were lit; and at 
no time of the day did the flute-like notes of Captain Ainslie’s 
voice fall more soothingly oa the ear than at this mystic hour. 
One and another had learned to wander in, and sit down without 
disturbing the singer. Lord Carnoustie, when he had shuffled 
himself into his evening suit, would come poking round the 
curtains on his tiptoes, and subside into the handiest arm-chair, 
pluming himself upon being no disturber of the peace. His 
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daughters would steal forth from the gathering shadow presently, 
with the same furtive and would-be noiseless movements ; Lady 
Carnoustie would consider she had effaced her august entrance as 
it never had been effaced before; and at last, for she was gene- 
rally late, Penelope would step alertly in with an ‘ I-care-for- 
nobody-no-not-I’ air, and a perfectly firm, unabashed tread ; 
whereupon every member of the party already assembled would 
turn his or her head irritably, and ery ‘ Hush’ in unison. 

This amused Penelope, who had no notion of being ‘ hushed’ 
for trumpery little Bob Ainslie, however angelic his dear little 
voice ! 

The voice was at her disposal, she could have it whenever she 
wanted ; and in point of fact, Bob had almost got to dislike his 
own favourite songs because Penelope would turn him on like a 
musical box whenever she fancied, more especially whenever he 
would sooner have been doing something else. 

He would have liked to inaugurate a tenderer era with the 
heiress. Banjo-singing and piquet-playing were well enough as 
auxiliaries in the game; but Penelope, who had been so easy to 
flirt with at the beginning of their acquaintance, and who had 
gone on so promisingly up to the day of his accident, was become 
difficult of management. 

She would, and she wouldn’t. She would bring him in posies 
from the garden, arrange them on his table, be careful that he 
could reach them to inhale their fragrance, and then calmly carry 
off the remainder in her hand, saying she had promised a supply 
to the Misses Soutter; nay, she had been known to disentangle 
the heliotrope from Captain Ainslie’s vase, though she knew he 
was fond of it, and though her own hand had placed it there, on 
the plea that the old ladies had none in their garden, and that 
it was too late to go back to the heliotrope bed for more. 

Bob had begged for a little tiny spray. ‘Not to-night, but 
I'll see you get some to-morrow,’ said Penelope, coolly. ‘ It would 
be a pity to spoil this.’ 

And when the morrow arrived, certainly there was the he- 
liotrope, but it was old Lord Carnoustie who came tramping in 
with it, and who snuffed as much of the scent as he could up his 
huge nostrils before handing it over. 

It was the same with the music. Penelope would listen for ever. 
Calmly arranged in an easy chair a few yards off, she would dictate 
the programme with as little mercy or consideration as though the 
hapless Ainslie were a nigger minstrel below her balcony performing 
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for pence ; but if he strove to throw anything of a wistful signifi- 
cance into his ditty, she yawned: she ‘did not care for that 
one ’—‘ it was not nearly so pretty as the one before;’ and the 
singer was quick enough to suspect he had missed his point. 

He was fain to be content with Penelope’s usurping airs in 
public. In public, as we have seen, she patronised Bob with an 
air of would-be innocence which was highly edifying. He was 
her man; her devoted adherent; her clever, obliging, singing 
man; she was pleased to show him off, and let the audience see 
how he answered to the whip; she in a manner accepted and 
claimed his dutiful subservience. 

One day the singing man fancied his mistress almost arro- 
gant. Redwood was present. 





CHAPTER XLII. 
‘HE KICKED THE FRENCH NOVEL OFF THE SOFA.’ 


It may be wondered at that Lady Carnoustie put up with the 
card-playing. She would not if she could have helped it, 
but her husband had been prepared for her, and ‘to be fore- 
warned is to be fore-armed.’ 

When Captain Ainslie called after his host one day to beg for 
a pack of cards wherewith to beguile the hours of his enforced 
seclusion, Lord Carnoustie felt himself blush as he owned he 
‘doubted’ there were none in the house; and he had added 
hastily that he would send out for a pack at once. 

The sending out meant that he would give Mr. Soutter private 
orders on the subject—orders which would be promptly obeyed, and 
no remark made. When informed a few hours later that, Redwood 
had forestalled the factor, and found the two young men ab- 
sorbed in piquet, he sat down and looked on with unfeigned 
interest. In his youth he had played piquet. He had forgotten the 
game, and cared not to battle the point with his wife, who would 
insist on his forgetting he had ever known it; but when the 
chirpy little invalid all unconsciously brought down his cards on 
his re-admittance to the outer world, and when Lady Carnoustie 
would fain have prohibited them from defiling her apartments, 
and for the first time in her life have withered the hapless Misses 
Soutter for their participation in the misdemeanour, she was met 
by cool intrepidity on the part of her husband. 
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‘My mother never objected to cards so long as there was no 
money going,’ said he, using his new weapon to advantage. ‘If 
my mother did not object, I can’t see that you have any call to 
set yourself up. She didn’t play, you say? Well, I believe she 
did not play, and for a very good reason. In her day no one 
played except for money; it was gambling, or nothing. But I 
have heard her say, many and many’s the time, that there was no 
harm in the game, and if people would only play for the game, 
they might play every night of their lives for any ill done.’ 

‘I do not know enough about the matter to judge,’ said Lady 
Carnoustie stiffly. 

‘ Ay, that’s it; you don’t know, and yet you set up to judge! 
Are you willing to take my word for it? I do know; for I have 
played night after night ; 

‘I beg, Carnoustie, you will be careful. What if the children 
should hear you ?’ 

‘Children!’ Lord Carnoustie grinned. But he had his point 
to make. ‘ Look ye here, my lady, say nothing about it ; take it 
as a matter of course that every young man plays cards.’ 

‘ But there is Penelope. Did you hear Penelope ?’ 

‘I heard Penelope, what then? She does play; and she had 
the spirit to own it. You can’t shave and shape her as you have 
done your own daughters, till not one of them can say “ Boo” to a 
goose. Take it like this, if you are a wise woman—set your face 
against gambling, if you please; you're in the right there, and 
I'll back you up’ (he did not add that he had winked at the sight 
of sundry coins on the table between Redwood and Ainslie in the 
bedroom). ‘I have no opinion of gambling ; it’s bad, and it leads 
to worse ; especially with people that don’t know when to stop. 
But take it as a natural thing that a game of cribbage, or piquet, 
or that new thing—what do they call it? bézique ?—is all right. 
Bless me! you would not have that young fellow going away and. 
saying Carnoustie Castle was a lunatic asylum! I daresay he 
thinks us queer enough, and behind the times enough, as it is. 
But at least we can be civil to him; and as for him, he means to 
be uncommonly well-behaved F 

‘Oh, I don’t say he is not that!’ 

‘You saw he asked you yourself to play with him. He had 
no idea of outraging your feelings.’ 

‘No, certainly he had not; and—and perhaps you are 
right, Carnoustie. You know more about the world than 
I do,’ 
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Carnoustie held up his head with a knowing air. 

‘But I must say I was surprised at the Misses Soutter,’ said 
Lady Carnoustie, as though thankful to find somebody she might 
be surprised at. ‘I had no idea they would even know a card by 
sight , 

‘Let alone grabbing a “fifteen two” from poor Ainslie who 
had overlooked it in his own hand! Snack as anything! I 
doubt Miss Marianne is a deceiving hussy,’ said Lord Carnoustie 
with mock seriousness. Then in his natural tone, ‘Poor old 
creature, how happy she looked, perked up there in state, and 
thinking no harm any more than the babe unborn! She was not 
to know you had never set eyes on the cards; she thought, 
of course, Ainslie was under your thumb like the rest of us. 
It was an awful blow to them both when you went off in a 
huff,’ 

‘TI did not mean to be unkind, Carnoustie.’ 

‘No, no; I daresay not. Poor souls, who could be unkind to 
them ? But you showed what you thought, and that was 
enough.’ 

‘As soon as they explained and apologised, I forgave them 
entirely.’ 

‘But you took all the spirit out of them. Oh, don’t tell me, 
for I saw them to the door, and they went with their tails between 
their legs, I can tell you. I daresay they have been miserable 
ever since.’ 

He was leading up to an end he had in view, and Lady 
Carnoustie’s saying nothing, and looking uneasy and dubious, 
gave him hopes of obtaining it. 

‘Cribbage is the most harmless of card games,’ he observed 
musingly. 

‘Is it? Is it really, Carnoustie? You know, Carnoustie, I 
could never wish to hurt the feelings of the Misses Soutter, such 
excellent, faithful friends, and their brother so invaluable; and if 
it would do any good——’ she paused. 

‘Oh, you might put it to rights, I doubt not. Of course I 
could look in—but it would come best. from yourself—it would be 
more of a compliment—it would be a very great compliment.’ 
She brightened up. ‘You might just say you had been at the 
pains to make inquiries 

‘Yes, I could say that.’ 

‘And that you had it on my authority that cribbage is not a 
gambling game——’ 
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‘You are absolutely sure it is not, Carnoustie ?’ 

‘Not as Captain Ainslie and Miss Marianne Soutter play it,’ 
quoth Carnoustie, stoutly. ‘It may be—ahem !—as all games 
are, and for that matter, as everything can be, turned to ill 
account in ill hands. What’s that to us? We can’t help 
that. You drive round that way after luncheon, and send up 
Miss Marianne, and tell her sister to follow and fetch her later 
on—and I shan’t need to go and drink tea at Glenmore this 
time,’ he subjoined under his breath. And wonderful to relate, 
he was meekly obeyed, and the amende honorable duly made 
on the lines he had laid down. 

When Bob wrote to his mother, she could not make out much 
from his letter, except that he had got the rummiest old girl in 
the world to play cribbage with. The state of his health and the 
improvement in his knee-joint were alike left to be inferred from the 
statement that he was ‘all right.’ The probable duration of his 
stay at Carnoustie Castle was merely to be fathomed from refer- 
ence to the doctor’s verdict that it would be a long business. 

About Penelope East he said nothing at all. 

But he assured his mother that not only had he got the rum- 
miest old girl in the world to play cribbage with, but that she 
played uncommonly well. 

The weather was fine for September, and it would not have 
suited Lady Carnoustie’s ideas for anyone to remain within doors 
in the afternoon in order to amuse the invalid—supposing anyone 
had wished to do so—but once she had so far got the better of 
herself as to bring her baronial equipage to a stand before the 
factor’s gate, and make her little speech to the flattered and over- 
powered sisters, who had run out in the wind and dropping rain 
before they could be summoned by the footman—and once she 
had seen their poor old faces irradiated, and felt the grateful clasp 
of their kind, strong hands, she grew to expect the sight of the 
broad purple-silk back within the window of the ante-cnamber on 
her daily return from her drive, with a warm glow of benevolent 
satisfaction ; and, but that it might have made Carnoustie quite 
above himself, would have owned herself indebted to him. 

Moreover, she was pleased with Bob for being pleased. The 
way Bob would hail in his fair antagonist, the bustle he made 
about her, his care that she should be seated comfortably, as the 
two settled down and got to work, almost before the room could 
be cleared for them, and his bawling ‘Two for his heels—two for 
his heels!’ when Miss Marianne, excited too much to be steady 
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in her attention while people were on the move around, forgot 
to note she had turned up a knave, were all so much in his 
favour. 

To be sure he was a poor trifler, but the poor trifler had his 
good points. As a matter of fact, no woman, not even a Lady 
Carnoustie, could resist the winsomeness of Bob’s nature. The 
very fact that it had no backbone made it wonderfully supple and 
adroit: in pleasing. 

He held long conversations with Hyslop, called Duncan a 
good fellow, and joked with Ailsie when she brought him his 
beef-tea. He had no reserves from anyone. They all knew he 
was ‘a poor devil without a sixpence.’ He told Mr. Soutter 
seriously that he had difficulty in keeping body and soul together. 
He assured Dr. McWhinnock that it would be charity to order 
him to stop where he was, as he had nowhere else to go ; while to 
Redwood he confided his hopes and fears about Penelope with an 
artlessness that made Redwood wince. 

‘I’m awfully gone on her—I really am. And just think what 
it would be if it came to anythin’. Of course I should have 
proposed long ago if she had had no money, because then I should 
have known where I was. We should have had a nice little time, 
and split as soon as I got my dismiss from here. But I hear she’s 
a hundred-thousander. Soutter says so; swears her father must. 
be makin’ his ten to fifteen thousand a year, and has been for a 
good while past. He must have saved a hundred thousand by 
this time. And there is no reason why he shouldn’t go on makin’ 
it. Soutter says he’s a man in his prime; not much over fifty, 
and good for another score of years. Soutter thinks he could 
afford to come down handsomely ; anyway to set me on my legs, 
and allow us a decent income. It—it solemnises a fellow. I don’t 
feel as if I could go headlong into it, you know.’ 

Redwood nodded. 

‘There’s my mother,’ proceeded Bob, thoughtfully smoking. 
‘She is expectin’ every day to hear it has come off. She was at 
me before she left not to lose the opportunity. You should have 
heard her! Women think a thing like this is to be gone into 
slap-dash; hey presto! the thing’s done. I let her talk; it 
amused her and did no one any harm. She’s a good soul, but 
impetuous. She’s had such infernally hard luck that she has no 
spirit left for the—the amenities of life. Spoonin’ is nowhere 
with her, it must be all solid bread and cheese. If Penelope had 
been nobody, and had nothin’, she would not even have allowed 
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she was pretty; and precious little sympathy I should have had, I 
can tell you. She never took the slightest notice of any of my 
other girls.’ 

‘You see,’ said Redwood with an effort, ‘ this is serious.’ 

‘Serious, by Jove! that’s what it is, uncommonly serious. I 
hardly know what to make of it sometimes. And then, between our- 
selves, Redwood, Penelope does not meet me half-way. Oh, she’s 
a very nice girl. Ithink I could be very fond of her. Generally 
about this time,’ reflectively, ‘1 begin to want a change. If I had 
had anyone of those others all to myself for a month and more, I 
should have felt a variety would be welcome—ch yes, I certainly 
should; but I don’t—no, I really don’t feel I am tired of Pene- 
lope. Now, what do you think about it all ?’ 

The person from whom Bob obtained most response was the 
factor. John Soutter’s business heart was fairly enlisted. Here 
was a fine old family going to the dogs for lack of funds, and here 
was a charming girl possessed of funds in plenty, on the look-out 
(presumably) for the fine old family! What coalition was more 
to be desired by well-wishers of both parties, than that Sir Robert 
Ainslie’s eldest son should be wedded to Mr. Henry East’s only 
daughter ? 

He wrote up to a friend in London—a friend as shrewd as 
himself; and in return received information regarding Mr. East’s 
property and business which was perfectly satisfactory, and which 
was passed on to Bob forthwith. 

‘Deed, captain, you’re in luck. She’s a bonny bit thing, and 
good for her hunder thousand, to put the figure at its lowest. 
East is doubling his income by this present journey, and no one 
knows how much he has put past already. He inherited a con- 
siderable sum with the business to start with. He has never 
had any other children, and I should say there is no doubt Miss 
Penelope will get it all. Except of course, he might chance 
to marry again,’ with an after-thought. 

‘The deuce he might!’ Bob rubbed his chin; ‘I should not 
wish to be sordid, you know, Mr. Soutter, but what—say the old 
gentleman did marry again—what the devil should we do in 
that case?’ 

‘You would have your marriage settlement, captain.’ 

‘My marriage settlement? Small good that would do me! 
Who’s going to put anythin’ into my marriage settlement, unless 
it’s my bills? If all we should have to depend upon would be my 
marriage settlement-——’ 
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‘Hoots ! captain, you misunderstand. You would settle what 
you could, of course—ahem !—what you could. Sir Robert would 
do his utmost ; but it would be from the lady’s side that the muscle 
and sinew of the marriage settlement would have to come. Mr. 
East would no doubt be ready with a good lump sum which could 
not be touched in any case, and as his second marriage is not 
to be regarded as a likely thing , 

‘Oh, I don’t know! Old codgers are disgustin’ly matrimonial.’ 

‘ At any rate, I doubt if you will ever have a fairer chance,’ 
said the lawyer, rising. ‘Queer as it may seem, if a lassie has 
siller at her back, she is safe to have a squint of the eye, ora 
hare-lip, or at the least, a red nose; whiles she'll have a crookit 
back, or a twisted leg. But an heiress that has the bonniest face 
and the lightsomest step in all the country-side—see to her now,’ 
for Penelope was running among the flower-beds below ; ‘ is na yon 
a prize worth the winning ?’ and from beneath his grey shock of 
hair the old man’s eyes gleamed as he spoke. 

By-and-by he quietly took his leave. 

After he had gone the invalid lay quite still for some minutes. 
Then he turned over, raised himself up, and leaning on his elbow, 
followed with his gaze the direction the other had taken. 

Penelope was still there, busy among the late sweet peas. 
Her hat had been blown back upon her shoulders, and her brown 
curls were tossing over her brow. 

She was laughing and shouting to some one unseen, and the 
gay sounds came up to the mullioned window of the tower. 

Then suddenly Penelope caught sight of the watcher’s face, 
and shook the flowers she held at him with a merry note of 
recognition and greeting. 

He waved his hand back, and let it fall by his side. 

Standing there in the mild September sunshine, so young and 
fair, such a girl, such a bright beginner in life, with ne’er a cloud 
nor haunting remembrance to mar her spotless past, there came 
over the worthless man of the world such a sudden sickening 
vision of his own paltry self, of his contemptible existence, with 
its follies, its shams, its trickeries and falsehoods, of its perverse 
corners and faintly outlined skeletons, that for one brief moment 
of his butterfly career the veil was lifted from his eyes, and he 
perceived the manner of man he was. He kicked the French 
novel off the sofa. 


(To be continued.) 
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A Physician of the Seventeenth Century. 


FROM THE VERNEY MSS. 


HE correspondence of Dr. William Denton with his nephew 

and life-long friend Sir Ralph Verney, preserved at Claydon, 

gives us a vivid picture of the life of a busy physician in the time 
of the Stuarts. 

William Denton was born in 1605; his father, Sir Thomas 
Denton of Hillesden, was a wealthy landowner, and a member of 
Parliament; his mother, Dame Susan, a woman of vigorous character 
and intellect, was one of the Temples of Stowe, and there was 
scarcely a county family in Buckinghamshire with which he was 
not connected by ties of blood or of marriage. 

The fine church of Hillesden, standing in solitary beauty 
amidst elm-trees and hayfields, is filled with memorials of the 
Doctor’s family. The recumbent figures of Sir Thomas and Lady 
Denton, of Elizabeth’s reign, on the great altar tomb, are still 
serene and dignified, though bereft of feet and noses by Crom- 
well’s troopers. The chancel is paved with the gravestones of 
less notable Dentons ; the great square pew yet remains as it was 
in the Doctor’s childhood; with the sculptured choir of angels over- 
head, and their quaint musical instruments, to which the child’s 
eyes must have turned for comfort during the lengthy sermons 
of the seventeenth century. 

The Doctor was bred up both a Royalist and a strong Pro- 
testant ; indeed Dame Susan Denton, in holy horror at the secret 
marriage of her daughter to a Papist, passionately resolved that 
the gown which she had ordered of festive ‘samite’ should be 
changed for one of sackloth lined with ashes. But though a 
follower of Archbishop Usher, and an opponent of Laud and 
Strafford, Dr. Denton was personally devoted to King Charles. 
Having been educated at Magdalen Hall, Oxford, he entered the 
medical profession in a transition period of supreme interest, 
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Younger than William Harvey, and older than Sir Isaac Newton, 
he was a colleague of the former as Court physician to Charles L., 
and lived to see the publication of both their great discoveries— 
the Circulation of the Blood and the Laws of Gravitation—as well 
as the foundation of the Royal Society. Sydenham, the Father of 
Modern Medicine, was substituting for the theories and nostrums 
of the past the patient investigation of facts at the bedside of 
the sick; while Mayerne, with his practical knowledge of 
chemistry, was introducing new drugs, and Richard Wiseman, 
by anatomical studies and carefully kept records of his cases, was 
raising English surgery to a high scientific level. 

We have references in Dr. Denton’s letters to many of his 
distinguished colleagues. Old Sir Theodore Mayerne is as wise 
and affable as a Court physician of such vast proportions and 
ample fortune should be; he positively beams with good-nature, 
and his daughter is one of the richest heiressesin town. It isa joke 
against Sir Ralph’s charming cousin Doll Leake, who complains of 
leanness—‘ F shall wish you may grow as fat as Mayerne, and 
continue as lazy as you are.’ He is besieged with patients. In 
1647, Sir Edward and Lady Sydenham have come up to town to 
be with ‘ Mrs. Murrey’s daughter whoe is shortly to have the 
allmons of her eares ’"—what we should call her tonsils—‘ cutt quite 
out, which they say is a very dangerous busenes, hear is noebody 
durst ondertake to doe itt butt Mayarne.’ Another time, in 
1653, Mistress Francis Cary, attracted by the great man’s fame, 
comes jolting up in her coach from Hampshire, ‘after a sickness 
of 2 months or longer,’ to consult ‘Mayerne & Colladon,’ and 
sends word of her arrival to her friend Dr. Denton, who comes just 
in time to see her die. 

Dr. George Bate, on the other hand, who like Mayerne amassed 
an ample fortune, never fattened upon it ; so that ‘as lean as a death’s 
head or Dr. Bate’ was a saying among his friends. He had a great 
reputation in the neighbourhood of Oxford, where he had practised 
before settling in London, and, lean as he might be, he was known 
(like doctors of the present day) to appreciate a good dinner. 
Edmund Denton, the Doctor’s nephew, who was trying to rebuild 
the old family mansion at Hillesden, burnt down during the Civil 
War, was most anxious to show all respect to the great man; and 
sent over post haste to Claydon for Sir Ralph’s help in giving him 
due entertainment. 

‘Sir, he wrote at nine o'clock at night, ‘Dr. Bates sent 
me word that hee will dine with mee tomorrow, I must therefore 
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entreat the favour of you to lend mee your Cooke, and 
if you have any pigeons in your dove house, to send mee halph a 
dozen, and some white flower if you have any, to make halph a 
dozen tartes, and this bearer may bring it, and the pigeons let your 
cooke bring too morrow with him alive, ...I pray send Andrew 
with them, and I will pay him for his journey and you for your 
commodities, when I have nothing else to doe with my money for 
Iam 
Your humble servant 
EpM. DENTON.’ 


Dr. Bate had a large practice ‘among precise and puritanical 
people, he being then taken to be one of their number ;’ he 
became chief physician to Oliver Cromwell; but when ‘precise 
people’ went out of fashion he made himself agreeable to 
Charles II., and gave anatomy lectures in London after the 
Restoration, as a fashionable Court doctor and a F.R.S. 

Another eminent man who was a friend of the Dentons and 
Verneys was Dr. John Craige, one of a family of physicians, who 
had come with James I. from Scotland. In January, 1655, Dr. 
Denton visited bim on his death-bed, and wrote of him: ‘ D 
Craige lies in expectation of a good houre. I doe thinke he 
cannot live untill Sunday. God fitt him & us for it.’ 

Dr. Ent (afterwards Sir George) frequently met Drs. Denton 
and Bate in consultation. He showed his friendship to Dr. 
Denton, according to the fashion of the times, by offering to intro- 
duce his great-nephew, Edmund Verney, to a widow of good 
fortune, who was considered a most desirable match; this 
benevolent project, however, led to no results, though Sir Ralph 
acknowledged that no man was better able to give his son a good 
introduction than Dr. Ent, being ‘both an honest man, and much 
a gentleman.’ 

The great surgeon Wiseman was on friendly professional terms 
with Dr. Denton, whom he consulted when he wanted a medical 
opinion in a case under his care ; and in Wiseman’s Chirurgical 
Treatises we have a glimpse of Dr. Denton at the bedside of a 
poor scrofulous patient, whom he visited out of charity, in con- 
sultation with one of the leading surgeons of the day. 

Wiseman writes: ‘I continued the method of Dressing and 
after I had disposed the rest of the Ulcer to a healing condition, I 
consulted Dr. Denton, who had a kindness for the patient. He 
met me at the poor man’s Lodging, and saw the Ulcer dressed .. . 
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we applied an actual Cautery to it . . . the Physician prescribing 
Internals and taking care of his health,’ 

Perhaps none of Dr. Denton’s contemporaries resembled him 
so much in character and taste as the famous Norwich physician, 
Sir Thomas Browne, born in the same year, 1605. Both made 
medicine the serious business and theology the recreation of their 
lives. Both were men of exemplary life and simple piety, anxious 
to disprove the saying current in their day—‘ of three Physicians 
two Atheists.’ ‘I cannot go to cure the Body of my Patient,’ 
wrote Sir Thomas Browne, ‘but I forget my Profession and call 
unto God for his soul ;’ and Dr. Denton certainly did the same. 

His keen sense of humour was as striking as his piety. He 
constantly sent Sir Ralph graphic little sketches of his patients 
and their families. [March 25, ’58] ‘Ben plaies pranks,’ he 
writes of the son of a rich man, whose death-bed he had just left ; 
‘broke open the closett doores & tooke money «& jewells & refuses 
to tell what, & yett the corps goes but this day to be buried. 
O Brave Blade, the Estate was well gott for such a one.’ 
[Feb. 25, 57] ‘Cozen Farmer was much surprised in his death,’ 
he writes another time; ‘ past all hope before suspected to be in 
danger. Standers by said the D" had the Honour to kill him ; 
his sickness kept very private from all his relations, not any one 
being with him. I never heard of it till about 9 a’clock att night 
before he died. Certainly much wrought uppon in his weaknes 
as to his will. He had a while before given instructions to Fare- 
wel a lawyer to draw his will, which though knowne, yet was 
induced to make another, without givinge him any notice of it. 
His land at Cookham to his nephew Turbervile; that at Marlow 
to be sold to pay legacies, £1,000 to one, & £1,000 to another, 
to give as he should appoint, & some 3 or £400 besides, but not 
1¢ to any of his kindred that I know of, not a word of Sir Richard 
Temple, nor of J. Temple.’ 

The apothecaries occupied a lower position than the physicians 
and surgeons, and if the satires of the time are to be trusted, they 
were generally bad friends with them. Dr. William Denton and 
the apothecary William Gape, however, lived on terms of great inti- 
macy and friendship, and of social, if not of professional, equality. 
Gape had three young Welshmen as apprentices, who seem to 
have been gentlemen by birth. An entry in the journal of Thomas, 
son of Sir Justinian Isham, shows us the terms on which they 
would be taken. ‘14th March 1672. Daniel Baxter [son of the 
Rector of Lamport] went to London to be apprenticed to an 
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apothecary, by name Joseph Edward, a citizen known for his pru- 
dence and probity ... Mr. Baxter agreed for £40 & to find 
him in three suits of clothes.’ 

Mr. Gape and his men must have been sufficiently busy, for the 
medicines of the day were very bulky, with an incredible number 
of ingredients, and were taken in very large doses. When the 
Lord Keeper North left London, during his last illness, his brother 
writes :—‘ The family physician went with us, and he had his 
chests of medicines as if we were going a voyage to the Indies.’ 
Patients liked to swallow an appreciable quantity; in one of the 
Verney letters, a lady describes her husband as taking more than 
twenty pills, and feeling great relief after the sixteenth! 

A patient of Dr. Denton’s has to take eight pills and four 
draughts in the twenty-four hours, besides a syrup, and some 
Epsom waters. Here are the physician’s orders [Oct. ’56]:—‘I 
leave pills and a syrupe, the pills are to be taken as I have left 
directions, which are 4 at night, and 4 in the mornings without 
intermitting any of his draughts; the syrupe not to be used till 
further order, only if it will mend the last of his draughts, he may 
take a spoonefull in his first and last draughts. If his throat 
should be soare, then let him intermitt the liquor which he mingles 
and drinks by spoonefulls in his 2 middle draughts and only take 
them first and last.’ The patient not responding to the treatment, 
the Doctor writes again a fortnight later:—‘ As for Mr. Brewer 
his not mendinge putts me out of all patience, that he should be the 
first that ever I was foyled with, or indeed could withstand me 20 
daies.’ He is to try Epsom waters on the spot, or in a lodging 
near the Doctor’s, who will superintend the treatment; he must 
continue ‘the pills and the physicke marked Liguor A and 
Liquor B.’ 

In 1647 we hear of the publication of ‘a most desperate booke 
written against taking of phissick,’ but it is promptly ‘ ordered to _ 
be burnt.’ 

Sir Ralph’s advice to his friends is constantly to take more and 
more medicine ; he writes to his brother, Colonel Henry, Verney, 
in this strain, when the latter had been ill with a bad throat :— 

‘Feb. 23. 54. Iam very glad to heare of your recovery, and 
wish you heere [in town] with all my hart, that if you should need 
more Phisick you might take it in time for feare of a relapps. 
My Aunt D* will fit you with Liquour of Life doe not doubt it, and 
I will now send to brew some napping Ale at Claydon, but none 
but Sound people must tast it, therefore I doubt very little will 
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fall to your share. I am to take Phisicks tomorrow [Sir Ralph 
sedulously practised what he preached] therefore I must conclude 
this letter.’ ‘I know your love to Phisick, wrote Dr. Denton 
to Sir Ralph, ‘ but your discretion must over-rule your palate.’ 

William Fall, one of the physician’s patients at Claydon, 
writes [17 Sept. ’63]:—‘I have according to D'. Denton’s direc- 
tions taken a purging potion . . . he prescribed it me for 4 dayes 
together, but I tooke it but twice. I endeavoured to take it the 
third time but could not. The tast of it was soe loathsome unto 
me that I was forst to cast it out againe.’ His sister, Mrs. Isham, 
complains bitterly that ‘he rit me worde to take a stinking Bal- 
some as would chocke a Doge to take it.’ ‘I cannot possibly gett 
downe what you sent yesterday,’ writes his nephew, Tom Verney, 
who was ill with fever, ‘ notwithstanding I made severall tryealls 
about it.’ 

All his remedies were not, however, so distasteful; he uses 
‘ sirupe of roses’ to qualify his infusions of ‘ rubarbe,’ and there is a 
sweet sounding ‘sirupe of pomegranites’ to be taken in pure 
spring-water. 

Some drugs are very hard to obtain, Dr. Denton writes. 
[Nov. 4, 58] :—‘ I cannot tell which way to get the Jesuit’s powder, 
soe that I am putt to play all my tricks which doe serve my turne 
in many that have stronge bodies but I am forct to be very curst 
which I doe not love. If I had that powder I could metamorphise 
it soe as to doe my business & it should never be discovered.’ 
‘ The way of selling Cusheneale is to weigh silver against it, & the 
weight of one for the other. This Quantity sent cost 4s. 64. & I 
am told it is good.’ 

Dr. Denton records the periodical visits he pays to persons of 
quality in the country, when ‘my Lord and my Lady’ are put 
‘in Physicke’ for a week, as one might subject a house to a 
spring cleaning. The Doctor cannot leave his patients during 
this severe discipline, lest they should fall to pieces altogether. 

Eruptions on the skin, and malignant humours, are very com- 
mon. ‘If ever I have bin a chargabel wif, it hath bin in fisick & 
of dockters,’ writes Lady Hobart, ‘and all did not do me no good. 
I had a yumer in my head & ears, that has cost my hus at least 
£200. At last a woman did cuer me for thurty shillings, with an 
oyntment in a week.’ Her husband, Sir Nathaniel, adds—‘ How 
unsuccessful Phisitians are in cures of that nature, is not to bee set 
downe in a postcript, nor a letter, scarcely in a booke’ (the happy 
medium of a magazine article was not yet). 
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These were great days of medicine in Italy, and while Sir 
Ralph Verney was in exile for refusing to sign the Covenant, 
Dr. Denton saw his opportunity of getting certain Italian and 
Spanish medical works, that were not to be bought at home. Sir 
Ralph inquired diligently for them at Milan, Bologna, and 
Florence, but without success. He makes a note in his calendar 
at Naples, January 1652, that he has written to inform the 
Doctor—‘ That I stayed but few dayes, and those Holy Dayes at 
Rome, soe I could not enquire there for his Books, but hunting 
after them heere I mett with a Doctor that now contests with 
Castellus about Phisicall points; and hee assures me Castellus 
now dwells at Messina, Sicily. Theere are severall works of 
Castellus, but not that which Dr. desires, if I cannot finde them 
in Rome I will send to Messina to get them. The Bookes printed 
in Spaine I have noe hopes to finde, for they were long since out 
of print.’ He writes again: ‘Periera beeing old, and printed in 
Spaine, is hard to bee got, but Castellus being printed at Rome, 
may easily bee found there, hee hath 20 other Workes, but those 
are the Bookes Dr. most desires of his. Dr. would have one or 
two bookes of Secrets, hee hath Alexis, and Phioravante already.’ 
He sends him ‘ Falopia’s and Cortese’s Secrets, the latest and best 
esteemed.’ ‘You must be sure to learne Italian soe well as to 
teach me to understand the Italian ones,’ writes the Doctor, ‘ for 
though the titles come within my spheare yett I am sure the 
bookes will be beyond it.’ He also hunted for ‘ Doctor’s Physicke 
bookes,’ at Frankfort, and Cologne and in the Low Countries. 

Dr. Denton is not above a desire to know of quack recipes, 
provided his patients do not try them. He was very indignant 
with one who ‘made use of severall little Charletainies, some 
French, some English, to keepe me in ignorance of the disease.’ 
Sir Ralph is to ‘ make inquiry amonge the Foreign Montinbanks 
of a remedy to cure a rich face, a red pimpled face;’ another 
time he is to ‘ Enquire out any medicine that will as certainly make — 
one sweate (without making sick for soe a Vomit will make sweate) 
as a Purge will Purge, or a Vomit will vomit ;’ and he is specially 
anxious to get ‘a bitt of Redd Cloath (commonly used for Issues),’ 
such as the Doctor once had from Rome, but which he thinks is 
made at Orvieto. 

Sir Ralph collects recipes for him abroad, and sends him 
cosmetics for the complexion of his fine-lady patients :—‘ Two little 
glasses of Essence of Cinnomon, Cloves, and other spices, which 
(if you add but sugar to your Wine) will make Eccellent Hyppocras 
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in a quarter of an hower, There is a gally pott of Pomatum which 
is good and harmlesse painting, when it comes, power out the 
Plantan Water and fill it with Fresh. There is also White Powder, 
which is Eccellent painting if it keepe, which may bee also 
mingled with the Pomatum and then tis most eccellent.’ 

Sir Ralph sends the Doctor from Italy ‘3 Turkish Razors, 
these are true Turkish, bought of slaves, my seal is on them; 1 
Box of Turkish powder that is to fetch off Haire: 3 Lancetts to 
lett blood, all marked with the Halfe Moone, & the handles are 
of Boofellowes Horne, black; these are Italian ware & sent for, 
farre & neare: 1 Red & gold Box with 6 Bolonia Balls in it 
of the best sort, Musked ; 2 doz. Bollonia Balls without Muske, 
for your Worshipps chopps, those without Muske are as good but 
not so sweet: 1 bottle of Oli ode Cedro, and a rare sweet powder 
for the teeth, I could not get the receipt of it.’ 

Surgical instruments were very good at Paris, and Dr. Denton 
desires to know ‘ how the French polish instruments.’ William 
Gape asks Sir Ralph to buy him scissors at Brussels with short 
strong blades; the shapes of the scissors cut out in paper still 
remain fastened to the apothecary’s letter. ‘This is the paterne 
of the cizars I desire,’ he writes in September 1652, ‘to which 
2 paires if you please to buy a third paire for my wife, which shee 
desires may bee almost as big as mine, they are to cutt holland 
cloth and other women’s worke, you will oblige us both. Bruxelles 
is the famous place for such implements.’ The best lancets came 
from Florence. 

While his letters show that he took a keen interest in all the 
political changes the country was passing through, Dr. Denton, 
during the troubled years that followed King Charles’s death, 
worked on steadily at his profession, and did not appear publicly 
until he was threatened with decimation after the Royalist plots 
in 1655. 

He then drew up a petition to Cromwell, which he forwarded 
to Sir Ralph to make therein ‘such alterations & additions’ as he 
thought fit, for ‘I thinke to try my fortune with this.’ 


‘ Coppy of D' Petition. 
To his Highnesse Oliver L* protector of Eng: Scot: Ireland 
and the Dominions thereunto belonging. 
The humble petition of W™ Denton of Paul’s Covent Garden, 
D* in Physick, 
Showeth, that your pet" was never in armes, but only attended 
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on the late King as his meniall serv‘ in the quality of his sworne 
physitian. 

That though he was a compounder yet is comprised within 
the articles of Oxon. & uppon perfecting his composition had a 
discharge from all former delinquencies. 

That ever since the conditions of Oxon he hath lived peaceably 
in his calling in Westminster & Covent Garden, submitting to all 
acts & ordinances of the present power. 

That he never was in, or knew of any plott, nor ever any 
suspition uppon him. 

That he hath noe principles of rebelling against the present 
power. 

That he hath not kept his conversation from the well-affected 
of [Sir Ralph suggests ‘to”] the present power, but in testimony 
of the contrary he hath constantly frequented the congregations 
both at Whitehall and the Abby for about these 8 yeares. 

That amongst others he is summoned by the Lieut of the 
Tower to be proceeded against according to your highnesse orders.’ 


Sir Ralph advises that instead of pleading that he has 
worshipped ‘at Whitehall & at the Abby’ he should insert 
‘elsewhere,’ ‘for you have haunted 20 other God forgive you.’ 
As Presbyterian and Independent sermons in the Abbey sometimes 
took above two hours in the delivery, it is not surprising that 
the busy physician, who had little leisure, and a great love for 
the old Church services, went ‘ elsewhere.’ 

Dr. Denton had difficulty in getting his petition presented. 
[Nov. 1, 55] ‘Lord Mulgrave denied me in the plaine feild 
... his pretence was because he had beene sequestered, but 
I ghesse his reason was that either he had denied the like, or was 
engaged to doe the like for a friende of his owne, & would be 
glad to have the Ice broken for him.’ 

[Dec. 13, 55] ‘Mr. Eure & wife & I gave my Lady Strickland a 
visitt yesterday but my L* was soe taken upp at the debate about 
the Jewes that we saw him not. my L# Eure & I had the other bout 
on Monday where he gott something of me that signifies nothing.’ 

The Doctor reports to Sir Ralph on December 20, ‘I am not 
yett suiioned but expect to speed noe bettar then my neighbours.’ 

During Richard Cromwell’s Protectorate and the confusion that 
followed it, Dr. Denton’s letters to Sir Ralph are full and frequent. 
On December 16, 1659, he writes : ‘This is to let you know that 
this eveninge the Cavalieres were banished by proclamation to 
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depart by 12 o’clock tomorrow morninge. How far I, or anybody 
else, is concerned I neither know nor can learne, for that it is not 
yet in print, soe we are at an houres warninge. You may easily 
ghesse at the condition we all are in, & at the affright poor 
Kate is in, who was most wonderfully afraid before; & durst not 
stay in the towne, and would have beene gone if she could have 
gott me out. By all the Intelligences I can learne, there is noe 
body exempted, noe not householders, & if soe I resolve not 
to stay. [But for all this the Doctor did not budge.|] There is 
dayly talke & expectacén of a risinge every night in the City,’ 
he continues, ‘but for my part I beleeve it not... . I pray God 
fitt us for all changes & chances of this mortall life.’ His wife 
Kate, and the Apothecary’s wife, Moll Gape, go to ‘ Lord Whit- 
lock’ to undertake for their security ; and for their husbands to be 
permitted to remain in their homes. ‘The way that is usually 
taken is to go to Lord Fleetwood,’ but Lord Whitlock thinks this 
unnecessary. The Doctor writes to Sir Ralph again a few days 
later [Dec. 22, ’59] :-— 

‘All Tuesday till late at night the Councill of officers had in 
debate whether the parl'. as called by the King’s writt [in 1640, 
which would have included Sir Ralph] or the same as it stood in 
1648 before it was damn’d to Hell, or after it was garbled, or Dick’s 
parl*. should sitt; & at last they beinge ready to vote & as it 
was thought for Rumpe, Fleetwood & Ludlow moved to consult 
their pillowes first, for that by the next morninge they should offer 
some new thinge to them. But what the result of yesterdaies 
work was Ignoramus—we are soe quiet here that we cannot sleepe 
for snortinge.’ 

‘I hope you will read Monk’s letter to Parl'. & the answer 
to it,’ he writes [Feb. 2, 60], ‘the best plannd thinge I have 
seene many a day. Noe man yet knows what to make of Monke, 
but most thinke for Rumpe & yett not to goe alonge with 
them.’ 

‘A Mirum at least if not Miraculum,’ writes the Doctor on the 
15th, ‘that the whole city & the suburbs should be in a flame 
& yet noe hurt. I could tell you many fine stories pro & con, 
but beinge noe truth to be relied on I'll tell younone. The whole 
businesse stands at a Bay, & we can reasonably expect noe con- 
siderable alteration till friday be past. Monke goes on his slow 
but hitherto his sure pace, he is not to be driven out of his Roade, 
which is to doe nothinge irregularly that he can doe regularly. 
All parties court him & he is still reserved, & in the Interim 
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every party hopes well of him. It is thought he will goe such a 
moderatinge way as will not answere expectations, till friday be 
past noe positive declaringe of himselfe, & then he will or will 
not comply. They were both on theire qualificacéns yesterday, 
& carried an engagement plum fora commonwealth. . . . I heare 
St Johns, S" A. Cooper, & others antagonists of the Ingage- 
ment, & some secluded members have beene with Monke, what 
it will produce nemo scit....I heare Monks Lady & my 
Prince had a round bout, & fowle words passed on both sides. 
. . . The newes this morninge is that Monke last night disarmed 
the sectaries, some confidently beleeve that the secluded members 
will sitt on Saterday others not. If anythinge extraordinary Inter- 
vens away it marches per coach againe. Lambert exposes all 
manner of things for sale at Wimbleton.’ 

Dr. Denton watched without much sympathy the last expiring 
throes of the Long Parliament. 

‘That long-looked for dissolution of the Parliament is come at 
last,’ he writes on March 16, ‘even this friday night about 8 of 
the clock. About noone there were many greate feares that all 
would have beene spoiled, occasioned by a letter from Monke to 
make stop of the Militia. . . . Sir Ed: Parthwick uppon read- 
inge of Monke’s letter spoke high that if the Kinge had sent 
such a letter it would have beene deemed such a high breach of 
priviledge, etc., & much more to that purpose. Monke is made 
Generall of the City Militia, the Parliament gave him today 
£20,000, & made him Counstable or keeper of Hampton Court. 
They gave Sir W™ Waller £16,000. Major Generall Browne 
£10,000. The same Sir Edward told them that he doubted they 
were dyinge, because they made such hast to make theire wills, 
& gave away soe much. I doubt the Qualifications will reach 
both you & me, you as a son & me as abetting & assisting. 
. . - I should be very glad to find any evasion to put your nose 
out of joynt.’ 

In the general excitement of the election of 1660 Dr. Denton 
was tempted to stand in the Eure interest at Malton, but the 
rush of candidates was so great that neither he nor Sir Ralph 
succeeded in finding a seat. The Doctor heartily rejoiced in the 
Restoration. ‘A feather in my cap,’ he wrote, ‘a warrant to be 
sworn in ordinary,’ when Charles II. gave him his old office of 
Court physician ; and later his good friend William Gape became 
Apothecary to the Duke of York. Dr. Denton continued his 
beneficent career as a physician, and as a friend and peace- 
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maker among the large circle of his relations. A loyal Church- 
man under Presbyterian rule, the Popish influences of the Court 
drove him back upon his early Protestantism; and Dame Susan 
herself could not have written with more vigour than he did, 
when he undertook to show in the last years of Charles II.’s reign 
‘the original grounds, reasons and provocation necessitating our 
sanguinary Laws against Papists made in the Days of Queen 
Elizabeth.’ This heavy folio Horw Subsecive and his other 
theological writings are wholly without the raciness and in- 
dividuality of his letters. He rejoiced in the accession of 
William III., and dedicated to him a treatise justifying the 
taking up arms against the late Government. 

‘At length,’ says Wood, ‘Dr. Denton dying full of years, in 
Covent Garden within the liberty of Westminster, about the 
9th day of May in 1691, his body was conveyed to Hillesden in 
Buckinghamshire . . . . and was buried in the Church there, 
among the graves of his name and relations.’ An epitaph, which 
for once did not lie, describes him at the ripe old age of eighty-six 
as ‘blessed with that happy composition of Body & Mind, that 
preserved him chearfull, easy and agreeable to the last, and 
endeared him to all that knew him.’ 


MaArGARET M. VERNEY. 





‘Left no Address.’ 


> COTTAGE looked upon Wodensfield Green, and Wodens- 
field had one of the prettiest greens in the kingdom. It 
was large, with many picturesque irregularities of rise and fall, 
and it had three or four venerable trees in one corner for shade, 
and a pond to which troops of geese made their way in long files ; 
and when the sun shone on them, no geese ever looked more 
dazzlingly white and no grass more green than that over which 
they hurried to reach the water. This green was compassed 
round about with other cottages, every one of which had a garden 
at the back, and in front a border which its owner felt proudly 
convinced contained at least one flower or flowering shrub the like 
of which could not be found in the whole breadth or length of the 
land. The pride of Rose Cottage was a magnificent Gloire de 
Dijon, familiarly known in Wodensfield as Mrs. Lumley’s ‘ Glordy 
John.’ Each year it was feared that having so obviously reached 
the maximum of any rose’s strength and beauty, it must soon 
begin to show signs of decay ; but it went on growing larger and 
finer, until at last even the typical cottage in which the virtuous 
heroine of the stage leads her peaceful life before troubles come 
upon her, was outdone in wealth of flowers by Rose Cottage. 
Lettice Lumley lived in it, and on a certain morning she was 
sitting in the wide sunny bow-window of its drawing-room, filling 
some vases with flowers. On coming in from the garden she had 
found her mother lying back sadly in her chair, with a letter which 
had evidently not pleased her lying on her knee, and a cheque 
which had as evidently not fulfilled her expectations in her hand ; 
but as Mrs. Lumley never liked to be asked questions, her 
daughter had asked none—indeed, why should she, when she so 
easily divined the cause of this dissatisfaction? Some five-and- 
twenty years before, her mother, then Lettiee Kavanagh, daughter 
of a well-to-do south country squire, had eloped with a young 
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surgeon who had taken the Kavanaghs’ doctor’s place while he 
took his holiday, and when her father and mother died, one 
shortly after the other a few years afterwards, found herself dis- 
inherited. A year or two after this Mrs. Lumley’s husband died 
too, leaving her all but penniless, and her brother had then made 
her an allowance of three hundred a year, on which, residing as 
she did in a Yorkshire village, she was able to live with her one 
child. She had always told this child that it was kind of Uncle 
Geoffrey to allow her some money, but that as he never invited 
her to revisit her old home, and scarcely ever wrote to her except 
when he sent her her quarter’s allowance, she accepted his bounty 
with bitter reluctance, and considered that his manner of bestow- 
ing it would have exonerated her from any necessity to feel grati- 
tude, even if she had not cherished the belief that he was but 
doling out to her three paltry hundreds when at least a thousand a 
year was hers by right. For many years seventy-five pounds had 
come regularly once a quarter, after which there had been 
delays; and when writing, he had said that they had been occa- 
sioned by the difficulty of getting in rents, that several farms 
were still unlet, and that there had been a falling off in all divi- 
dends, each of which excuses Mrs. Lumley regarded only as a 
sign that he was tired of sending her any money at all. On this 
particular day she was longer in giving voice to her complaints 
than usual, so at last Lettice said, ‘I suppose, dear, he has sent 
you another letter that vexes you ?’ 

‘Yes. Grudging, as usual, and he has sent me twenty pounds 
less than last time. He says something about hoping to make 
the sum what it should be in a week or two, but one knows what 
that means. Itis terrible tothink of a man having sunk so low as 
to begrudge his only sister what is barely enough to keep body 
and soul together. My mother had two thousand a year of her 
own, and she, dear woman, used always to tell me that half of it 
should come to me.’ 

‘Did she say that after you married, mother ?’ 

‘Of course not. She never saw me again after that.’ 

‘ She was angry with you, dear, and so was my grandfather.’ 

‘I can quite understand my father and mother being angry 
with me. I can even understand their disinheriting me, but 
when they died, and the money came to my brother, he should 
have lost no time in giving me what he knew to be my fair share 


of what they left, Common honesty should have made him do 
that !’ 
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‘Can there be any truth in what he says about being rather 
short of money just at present ?’ 

‘Of course not! It is quite impossible! Besides, even then 
it is his luxuries which should be cut down, not, my means of 
livelihood. He is spending more than ever on himself. His 
letters are now always dated “ Malplaquet Gardens, West Kensing- 
ton,” so he has actually got a town house as well as that beautiful 
country one! Malplaquet Gardens, indeed! Everyone knows 
what it costs to have gardens in London. West Kensington! 
Was not Kensington good enough for him? Even I, who know 
so little of London, know that the farther you go westward the 
more you have to pay. My father and mother never had a house 
in town; why should he?’ 

‘I envy him the garden most. We poor creatures who live 
up here in the north have more or less of a battle with east winds 
for every flower we produce, and he has a south-country garden 
filled with flowers which give no trouble at all. And then he has 
only to look out of his windows to see all the magnificent royal 
processions that one reads about—what procession do we ever see 
but twenty or thirty stupid old geese waddling to the water ?’ 

‘ Ah, London is London,’ sighed Mrs. Lumley, ‘ and to think 
that I never saw it but once in my life, when I was too young to 
understand or enjoy it, and that you 

‘ Have never seen it at all!’ 

‘ And most likely never will.’ 

‘Oh, I am not so sure of that! If Uncle Geoffrey’s cheques 
stop coming altogether, I shall have to turn to and do something.’ 

‘Dear child, what can you do ?’ 

That was the worst of it. She could make good cakes, good 
coffee, use her needle skilfully, ‘do up’ a garden, make a bed 
on a pinch, and that was all. 

‘I can do little enough, dear, but I shall at once begin to 





learn everything I can. Tell me one thing, will Uncle Geoffrey’ 


leave you this three hundred a year if he dies?’ 

‘He ought, but we shall see what he does when he dies.’ 

In less than a month, however, Mrs. Lumley died herself, and 
no money having come from Mr. Kavanagh in the meantime, 
Lettice did not even consider it necessary to inform him of the 
fact, but soon after the funeral, finding herself wholly without 
resources, she sold all the furniture, and with the slender proceeds 
of the sale went to a Governess’s Home in the neighbourhood of 
Cavendish Square, hoping to obtain a situation. That, happily or 
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unhappily, is not so easy to do as country-bred girls imagine, and 
at last she was so humbled by disappointment and fear of being 
left without any money at all as to go to a distant cousin of her 
mother’s to seek advice. Mrs. Arthur lived at Hampstead. 

‘I am afraid you thought I was taking a great liberty when I 
wrote and asked if I might come and seek your advice, said 
Lettice, when she found herself face to face with a very kind- 
looking, middle-aged lady. 

‘Why a liberty? You are my cousin.’ 

‘But when you had given up knowing my mother for such a 
long time,’ said Lettice, doing her best to put it delicately. 

‘I did not give up knowing her, my dear. We were great 
friends when we were both young, and should have remained 
friends to the last if she had not written to say that, as her father 
and mother had cast her off, she expected that sooner or later 
every member of her family would do the same, and preferred to 
take the initiative. Those were her very words, and plead as I 
might, she stuck to them.’ 

‘Really ?’ 

‘Yes, really. I can show you her letters if you have any 
difficulty in believing me.’ 

‘Oh, no,’ said Lettice, but only from politeness. What Mrs. 
Arthur was telling her was so contrary to all that she had hitherto 
believed. 


‘I am very glad she talked of me to you,’ said Mrs. Arthur 
with some emotion. 

Lettice was silent. Her mother had never spoken kindly of 
this cousin. 

‘I loved her dearly,’ continued Mrs, Arthur. ‘I would have 
been a sister to her, but she drove me away.’ 

‘Poor mamma! Her sisterly feelings were all used up in 
trying to have patience with that brother of hers.’ 

‘That brother! No woman ever had a kinder brother! 
Lettice, I think you are in complete ignorance of the real facts of 
the family history, and that it would perhaps be well for me to 
tell you the truth.’ 

‘Yes, but do let me tell you our side of the truth before you 
tell me his. Of course, you know all about my poor motheu’s 
marriage ?’ 

* Dear child, yes; but do you? You have so recently lost her 
that it seems cruel and unkind to F 

‘It does! It does! But for her sake and mine, and every- 
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one’s, we must speak openly and honestly to each other. After 
all, the worst that can be said of my mother is that she eloped 
with my father and made her people very angry.’ 

‘Yes, dear, but—you have given me leave to speak plainly ?’ 

‘So long as you speak kindly of her.’ 

‘How can I do otherwise when, in spite of everything, I love 
her still? She did not behave well about her marriage, but your 
father behaved worse. Hush! Let me go on; it is better that 
you should know all. He was not your mother’s equal in any 
way. He never obtained admission to your grandfather’s house. 
He made your mother’s acquaintance in one of the cottages, and 
walked with her in the lanes and grounds without her parents’ 
knowledge. He made love secretly to a girl who had the reputa- 
tion of being a heiress. He never either asked her parents’ 
consent to an engagement, or let them know that he loved her, 
but persuaded her to elope with him when she was barely 
eighteen—and that, too, at a time when he had not a penny in the 
world, or any prospect of making one. Unless they wished their 
daughter to starve, an income had to be found for him.’ 

‘At any rate, they did not find it!’ Lettice exclaimed indig- 
nantly. 

‘Yes, they did. They did not choose to have any dealings 
with him, but unknown either to your father or your mother, 
they bought him a practice, and let him suppose that it had been 
offered to him on the strength of his own merits.’ 

‘They were kind, then—kinder than my mother ever knew ; 
but her brother—the man who would be my Uncle Geoffrey, if I 
cared to acknowledge him—how are you going to defend him ?’ 

‘By letting you know the truth. He was in Australia when 
she married, und did not return to this country until a month or 
two before his father and mother died. Their deaths occurred 
within a month of each other. He had been ordered to hold no 
communication with his sister while they were alive, but he wrote 
to her at once when they were gone, and when your father died , 

‘Gave her a miserable three hundred a year. Excuse my 
interrupting you. It was disgraceful!’ 

‘The only wonder is that he contrived to give her so much.’ 

‘He had a large house, a large estate, all his father’s money, 
and all his mother’s too !’ 

‘A large house that had to be kept up and was a terrible 
expense. A large estate that brought in scarcely any money. 
His mother’s money had all been made away with by her 
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trustees ; a good deal of his father’s had been ill-invested and 
lost, and nearly all of that which was left had to go in paying 
the interest on heavy mortgages.’ 

‘My mother always told me that she had been promised a 
thousand a year by her mother,’ 

‘There was nothing legally binding in that promise, but you 
are forgetting that your grandmother’s money was gone. Before 
she died, poor woman, she knew that most of her husband’s was 
gone too—it helped to kill her. No one but a very kind and 
highly honourable man would have paid your mother anything 
out of such an income as your uncle had. It was contrary to his 
father’s expressed wish, and I can’t conceive how he did it.’ 

‘Surely, the estate : 

‘I have told you that the estate was burdened with debt. He 
struggled with it until it scarcely brought in enough to pay the 
mortgages, and then it was sold. That was two or three years 
ago, but if he has been giving your mother three hundred a 
year since then, he has been giving her more than he kept for 
himself.’ 

‘Oh, you must be mistaken!’ said Lettice, who was now very 
pale. 

‘ Indeed, I am not.’ 

‘He should have told my mother how poor he really was,’ 

‘ And then it would have made her unhappy to take anything 
at all from him. No, your uncle was not the man to do that! 
Having once undertaken to provide a small income for her he 
would rather live on dry bread in a garret than fail. I suspect 
that that is how he very often has had to live lately.’ 

‘Now I know that you are mistaken, exclaimed Lettice almost 
joyously. ‘One of the things which vexed my poor mother so 
much was his taking a house with a good garden in a very expen- 
sive part of London. He has taken—but no doubt you know far 
more about him than I do—a house in Malplaquet Gardens, West 
Kensington ; he has lived in it for nearly two years !’ 

‘You poor, dear, silly child, said Mrs. Arthur, kissing her. 
‘Wait till you see that house and that garden. There are six 
rooms in the house, counting the kitchen. They are so low and 
small that they must be a constant source of suffering to him. 
He is looking out for some situation which will bring him in 
enough money to pay his way; but he is too ill to put much 
vigour into his search, so there he sits, ill, alone, and full of 
anxiety from morning till night, seeing scarcely anyone but 
cca 
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servants, of whom he has a constant change, for the place is so 
dull and uncomfortable that none of them ever will stay. The 
one he has now is going away in a fortnight, and I am doing my 
best to find him another.’ 

‘You are! I came here to ask for advice and help, and you 
have helped me—at least you will. I ask you as earnestly as I 
can ask anything to send me to my uncle as the new servant you 
have found for him. I wish—I wish most heartily to make 
amends to him for the want of kindness with which, in her ignor- 
ance of the true facts of the case, my poor, dear mother seems to 
have treated him. I must do it—I should never forgive myself 
if I didnot! I will work—I will do anything.’ 

Mrs. Arthur shook her head. ‘It sounds delightfully romantic 
to talk about, but would turn out so badly in practice. You would 
only succeed in making him wretchedly uncomfortable! You 
probably know nothing of house work—he knows nothing of girls. 
Every woman he has ever loved has brought unhappiness to him. 
Do not for one moment imagine that he is the kind of man who 
will appreciate your efforts to please him and will talk to you, 
and whose regard you will gradually win, and then reveal that you 
are his niece and intend to stay with him and brighten his life 
until it ends. Nothing of that kind will ever happen. If things 
went right, which is unlikely, he would never speak to you; if 
wrong, he would say only too much and would dismiss you. He 
will dislike even to see you, and will show that he does; he hates 
and despises all women. Your poor mother’s conduct gave the 
first shock to his faith in them, and the girl he was to have 
married gave the next. He has never willingly looked in the face 
of any woman since.’ 

‘Every word that you say increases my desire to go to him.’ 

‘You think that you will be able to talk him over, and the 
more you say to him the more he will detest you.’ 

‘I won’t speak to him at all. Just help me to go to him as 
his servant—that is all I beg. I will cook, and scrub, and wash 
for him—I will do anything ; and now that he will not have to 
send any more money to—my poor—to Wodensfield ——’ 

Here she not unnaturally broke down. 

‘Don’t, dear, don’t! I know what you mean—he will have 
more to spend on himself. That is true, and if you went to him 
he could perhaps have a servant to do the rough work.’ 

‘No, I will do the rough work—I will do everything P 

‘I am sure I don’t know what to think.’ 
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‘Ah! you are going to do what I want,’ cried Lettice. ‘Oh 
thank you—thank you!’ 

‘Yes, but I have a very great regard for your uncle, and cannot 
consent to let him be made the victim of an experiment. You 
cannot go to him for a fortnight—till his present servant leaves, 
. I mean—you must spend that fortnight here and let my servants 
teach you how to do what will be expected of you. I will drive 
you home this afternoon, and we will go round by Malplaquet 
Gardens, and you shall see whether you can stand them.’ 

‘ Are they so very bad?’ said Lettice, looking miserable. 

‘Your heart is failing you.’ 

‘No, it is not. What is good enough for him is good enough 
forme. I don’t want to see the place until I go there to live. If 
I looked regretful I was feeling sorry for him, not for myself.’ 

‘Malplaquet Gardens contain no green thing but a few roots 
of dusty grass. It is a miserable street, with more shops in it 
than dwelling-houses. The houses are dirty and dingy-looking, 
with battered iron railings before them, and twelve steep steps 
leading up to their front doors, The whole house seems to shake 
when anyone uses the knocker on these doors. There are small 
rooms inside with small windows looking on to other houses of the 
same kind. The kitchen window, which will be your window, 
looks into the area only ; but you are used to a small house.’ 

‘I am used to a lovely little airy cottage with four tolerably 
large bow-windowed rooms, two upstairs and two down, and a 
kitchen and servant’s room besides. It was clean and bright and 
comfortable, and all that we saw from our windows was pic- 
turesque, and yet I do not believe that one day of our lives ever 
passed without either my mother or myself saying something 
cruelly unkind and unjust about my poor uncle, because we thought 
that he was living in very much greater comfort than we were. I 
am almost too much ashamed of myself to speak of this. Tell 
me something more about him, please. He is fifty-five, isn’t he?’ 

‘Yes, and looks seventy-five. He is a tall, thin, colourless 
man, with a pale face and hair that is neither light brown nor grey. 
His hands are bloodless ; every joint of his fingers is knotted and 
swollen with rheumatism; every limb so stiff that he moves about 
with the utmost difficulty. He is, I fear, apt to be ill-tempered, 
and, when he is, he has a cold sarcastic way of speaking that is 
simply maddening.’ . 


About six weeks after this Mrs. Arthur scaled the steep steps 
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of No. 20 Malplaquet Gardens in some trepidation. She was 
always rather afraid of Mr. Kavanagh, but now when her con- 
science charged her with having assisted a fellow creature whom 
he disliked to make him the subject of an experiment of which 
he would distinctly disapprove, her alarm was tenfold. Was all 
going on well or was the plot discovered? Lettice’s face only 
partly reassured her, and Mr. Kavanagh’s sitting-room door being 
open she dared not ask a question. 

‘Do you like the new servant, Geoffrey ?’ was almost the first 
thing she said. 

‘Like is a big word! The girl is clean and tidy, which is 
more than I hoped for.’ 

‘ And I never saw your room look so comfortable.’ 

‘I have been thinking so myself.’ 

‘Is she intelligent ?’ 

‘She puts things where I like to have them.’ 

‘Has she any particular fault that annoys you? I engaged 
her, so I could speak to her about it if she has.’ 

‘Don’t speak. Her shoes are not specially noisy—best clump 
soles have hitherto been my bane. She never bangs the door— 
she is decently punctual and not officious. I don’t see that there 
is any occasion for you to scold her about anything to-day. What 
I really do wish you to help me in is how to find that daughter 
my sister left behind her.’ 

‘That’s an odd way of putting it. Ought she to have taken 
her daughter away with her?’ 

‘So far as I am concerned it would have been infinitely better 
if she had. The girl will have to be kept somehow.’ 

‘But where is she?’ 

‘That’s what I want to know. I sent her mother a cheque 
a month ago. My letter was returned from the Dead Letter 
Office, so I gathered that she was now grumbling in another 
world. I sent it back, addressed to the girl—it was returned 
again with “‘Gone Away. Left no Address,” on it.’ 

‘That, I suppose, shows that she wants no help?’ 

‘It shows that she is her mother’s child. The mother never 
thanked me for anything I did for her. Never wrote, indeed, but 
to grumble at the smallness of the amount I gave her; or to 
express her disbelief when I said that it was all that I could spare ; 
and when she died her precious daughter did not even think that 
I had behaved sufficiently like a brother to be apprised of the fact.’ 

‘It was inexcusable. Use the money yourself,’ 
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‘I am using it. I am forced. I am not spending quite so 
much now, though, thank heaven. I fancy that this girl you have 
got me is more honest than some of the creatures I have had.’ 

‘Why don’t you call her Lettice? It is much prettier than 
“this girl.” ’ 

* Because—because—why do you ask what you know ?’ 

‘ Because Lettice was your sister’s name.’ 

‘Yes; and she has ruined it for ever for me. Ask your 
protégée to let me call her by some other.’ 


‘Would you like to call me Mary, sir?’ said Lettice while 
waiting at dinner. 

‘Yes, Mary, I should. Your real name is distasteful to me. 
It reminds me of a very ill-conducted, ungracious, unthankful, 
grumbling woman.’ 

It was with difficulty that Lettice avoided dropping a spoon. 
‘Perhaps you misjudged her, sir. People often seem worse than 
they are.’ 

‘Take my word for it, that if they do it is in spite of them- 
selves. My belief is that, from early morning until late night, 
every human being who has enjoyed the doubtful advantages of 
civilisation is doing his utmost to seem better than he is.’ 

Lettice thought it most prudent to make no answer to this, 
and never was her judgment sounder. He was already much 
irritated with himself for having said so much to a servant, and 
would have crushed her with a rebuke if she had seemed inclined 
to try to make him say more. He was disappointed, however, at 
her giving him no opportunity of putting her in her proper 
place, and looked round to discover something to find fault with. 
‘What are these flowers doing on my table?’ he asked sternly. 
‘TI ordered no flowers! Iam a poor man and can afford nothing 
that is not absolutely necessary.’ 

‘They were only a penny, sir,’ she said, without explaining 
that she had paid that penny herself. He looked at her—he 
looked angrily, but he refrained from speech. Again he looked 
up, and again she saw annoyance in his face. 

‘I have displeased you, sir; I will buy no more flowers.’ 

‘It is quite unnecessary to say that! Of course you will buy 
no more, after you have heard my wishes on the subject—at least, 
I hope not.’ 

‘Your hopes shall not be disappointed.’ 
‘You express yourself extremely well,’ he said ; ‘it occurs to 
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me that you must be a lady journalist who has been engaged to 
write about the “ Genteel Poor.” ’ 

‘ Please, sir, what is a lady journalist ?’ said Lettice, hoping to 
retrieve her position. 

‘A person who, judging by one specimen that has come under 
my notice lately, seems to have a fine facility for falsehood.’ 

‘You are not angry * she began, but could say no more; 
he was looking at her so intently. 

‘Angry, why shouldI be angry? Iam thinking of something 
quite different.’ 

‘I was : 

‘Take everything away,’ he said sternly, ‘I shall not eat any 
pudding,’ and she felt that he had cut his dinner short to get rid 
of her. 

What was that ‘something quite different’ that he was think- 
ing of, she wondered in the solitude of her kitchen. She felt as 
if it were something that she ought to know. She could form no 
conjecture. If it had been possible for some suspicion that she 
was her mother’s daughter to have at that moment entered his 
mind, she would have understood what she had then seen in his 
face, but that was absolutely impossible. Her mother was a child 
of twelve when he went to Australia, and he had never seen her 
afterwards. 

Whatever it was, whether from natural ill-temper, or, as she 
sometimes thought, merely for the sake of putting her back into 
the place from which he perhaps felt that he had on one or two 
occasions removed her for a minute or two by entering into con- 
versation with her, he began to be a thousand times more difficult 
to live with. Not a day passed without his ringing his bell 
loudly at least half a dozen times when he wanted nothing. ‘I 
rang by mistake,’ he said, but never added a word of apology. 
She tottered upstairs under the weight of his heavy lamp, and ten 
minutes afterwards he rang and angrily bade her take that lamp 
downstairs again and clean it properly. Half an hour later the 
same thing occurred again, and he cheered her departure from the 
room by wondering how any girl, however stupid, could be quite 
so stupid as not to know how to clean a lamp. This, too, when no 
fault in the cleaning or shortcoming in the light given was dis- 
coverable. Another fad of his was that tea was of necessity bad 
if the water was boiled in anything but an iron kettle, and let 
her say what she might when accused of bringing the malign 
influence of tin to bear on his tea, his impressions were more 
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eredible to him than her assertions, and fresh tea had to be 
made. The way he treated her for some months was maddening, 
and had she not been bent on a course of expiation she would 
more than once have broken down. 

‘ After all, I am here to work,’ she sometimes thought, ‘and I 
may as well be doing that piece of work as another. He must be 
awfully dull. There he sits day after day with no one to speak 
to. I don’t count, for he only speaks to me to find fault. Let 
him find fault if it helps to amuse him.’ 

‘ What on earth can it be now?’ she wondered one afternoon 
when the bell rang more urgently than usual. He was sitting 
with a sheet of writing-paper before him and a pen, which his stiff 
joints were altogether unable to control. 

‘Go to No. 15 in this street, Mary, and ask Mr. Jennings if 
he can come here and do a little writing for me from my dicta- 
tion. It must be done at once, say, for the printers are waiting 
for it. Go now—servants have a foolish way of not going a 
step out of doors without wasting at least twenty minutes in 
dressing.’ 

Without so much as waiting to answer this Lettice went, but 
Mr. Jennings was out of town. She knew that her uncle had for 
some time been doing his utmost to eke out his means of liveli- 
hood by writing, but was not prepared for the vexation he felt at 
this disappointment. He took up his pen once more, and once 
more recognised that he could not use it. 

‘I hope, sir, that you will not think me presumptuous,’ said 
Lettice, ‘ but will you try if my writing will do?’ 

‘Your writing! My good girl, have you taken leave of your 
senses ?’ 

‘Not quite, sir.’ 

In spite of himself a faint half-felt smile flitted across his 
thin pale lips. ‘Have you ever written from dictation?’ he 
demanded. ‘ Have you any idea what it means? It means great 
attention—I never knew any woman who could attend to any- 
thing but dress for five consecutive minutes! It means legible 
writing and accurate spelling. No, thank you, Mary—I am much 
obliged to you, but it would not do, and for this reason. If a 
large number of corrections have to be made, I cannot make 
them on the MS., and if they have to be made on the proof they 
cause endless trouble and expense.’ 

‘But I don’t spell very badly, sir.’ 

‘Then I suppose you have received a superior education—that 
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is to say, have been taught everything that is likely to be of no 
use to you and nothing that is.’ 

‘You so often have reason to complain of me, sir, that I am 
afraid you are right.’ 

‘H’m! H’m!’ 

‘But I do try to do things better when you complain.’ 

‘Then the pity is i 

‘That I succeed so ill, you were going to say. May I try if 
my writing is good enough to please you? If so, then there 
will be one thing that you have no occasion to find fault with.’ 

His worm had turned at last, and he liked it all the better for 
turning. ‘If you will promise to ask me how to spell any word 
which strikes you as difficult, I will try you. Are you ready ?’ 

‘“ One of the embarrassments of life in Bechuanaland ”—oh, 
that’s enough to begin with,’ he said checking himself. ‘ More 
than enough, I should say, was his thought. ‘At all events I 
have given her two words which would stump most women.’ 

‘Yes,’ she said, to show that she was ready for more. 

‘Have you got that right ?’ She handed him the paper. 

‘The spelling is all right, but your writing—you are taking 
far too much pains with it. Write as you always do, only 
clearly. This is like a well-written child’s copy. It is easy to 
read, I grant, but if you write like that we shall never get done.’ 

Let time be ever so valuable she must write like that—a 
round-text hand told no tales. If she wrote as she always did 
he would be almost certain to recognise her handwriting, for to 
save her mother pain she had sometimes answered his letters. 

‘Servants do write slowly,’ she said. ‘If only my writing will 
do, don’t mind my being rather long.’ She was quite unaware 
that, since she had sat down to work that was more natural to her 
than kitchen-work, she had ceased to say sir to him. He was 
rather long in giving her the rest of the sentence. She looked 


up and was disconcerted by the expression in the colourless eyes - 


that met hers, but he turned away, and seemed if anything more 
disconcerted than she was. An hour’s writing nearly finished 
the MS., but then she remembered her downstairs work. ‘I 
must go now, or there will be no dinner,’ she said, and put the 
MS. in his hands, noticing with terror as she did so what until 
that moment she had not been aware of—that in the excitement 
of the work she had to a great extent departed from the round 
text-handwriting she had at first adopted, 
He looked at it, and said; 


— ce 
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‘It seems all right, Mary. Never mind the dinner; never 
mind the MS. either now. It is too late for to-day, anyhow. 
You shall finish it, and post it this evening. You shall go to 
your kitchen in a few minutes, but I want you now. I see that 
you are a much more sensible girl than I imagined, and wish to 
consult you on a point which I find difficulty in ‘ 

‘You must have many friends, sir F 

‘Oh yes, I have friends, but I don’t want to consult any of 
them. You need feel no responsibility; I only wish to put my 
little difficulty before any reasonable and well-disposed human 
being. You will do just as well as anyone else. The question is, 
To whom shall I leave my money? I have about ten thousand 
pounds. It is not bringing in much now, but will soon. Iam 
not a strong man, and feel that I ought to lose no time in making 
my will, There are only two persons in the world who have any 
claim on me. Listen in silence while I tell you who they are, 
and what their claim is. You are not to open your lips until I 
ask you which claim is best.’ 

It was well that he had imposed silence on Lettice, for now 
he began to give her a short and bitterly-worded account of all 
that her mother had made him suffer. ‘She is dead now,’ he 
said, ‘ but she has left one daughter. That daughter represents 
my family. On the other hand, I had a friend in Australia who 
was like a brother to me. He was married and had one boy. 
After I came home my friend died, his wife died, and I never 
could trace their son. I have just discovered that he is a soldier 
in South Africa. Ought I to leave what I have to the thankless 
daughter of my thankless sister, or am I justified in leaving it to 
the son of the friend who was always a brother to me ?’ 

‘Do you really mean that what I say will at all influence 
you ?’ 

‘Ido, Mary. My own opinion is so undecided that I shall in 
all probability adopt the advice of anyone who has a decided one.’ 

‘Mine is a decided one. I feel that the child of a stranger 
who acted like a brother to you has a much stronger claim on 
you than the child of a sister who acted like a stranger. I think 
that you should leave what you have to the son of your friend.’ 

‘And not wait to see this—this niece of mine ?’ 

‘You would like to leave your money to your friend’s son ?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Then why wait? Let me write to your lawyer to-night. 
There should be no delay about wills.’ 
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‘Lettice,’ he exclaimed, and his voice was quite different, ‘I 
was trying you! I have twice had a passing suspicion that you 
were my niece, but it left me as quickly as it came. To-day, 
when your hand was tired and you could no longer disguise your 
handwriting, all has been revealed to me. Forgive me for trying 
you. You came to help me, and I have been a brute all the time.’ 


‘ You did not act your part well, child, when you showed that 
you knew how to spell ‘ Bechuanaland.”’ 

‘I don’t think I should have known if someone who rather 
liked me were not there.’ 

‘A lover! Oh, not a lover, I hope ?’ 

‘No, not a lover. He could not quite be that when he was 
going away so far, and had nothing but his pay.’ 

‘And you ?’ 

‘And I—I am just as far from him as he is from me, and I 
have no money at all.’ 

‘I must see that you have some money some day. We 
will send for the lawyer, but not to make a will in favour of 
Arthur Kennedy. After all, I do not even know in what part 
of Africa he is. Why, what on earth’s the matter ?’ 

‘You said “Arthur Kennedy!” That’s the name of the 
officer I have just been telling you about. He was stationed 
near Wodensfield, and went to Bechuanaland about eighteen 
months ago. His people died in Australia—he told me so.’ 

‘So your Arthur is probably my Arthur! How strangely and 
wonderfully things fall out !’ 


‘ Lettice,’ said Mr. Kavanagh, after a brief silence, and as he 
spoke he spread out his hands before him and looked at them 
long and curiously, ‘ Lettice, my child—you are my child now— 
I am wondering whether these poor hands with their stiff and 
knotted joints have power enough to manipulate events a little. 
I almost feel as if they had.’ 


MARGARET HUNT. 
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A Cursed Bear. 


HE village folk of Spask were a good-natured lot, as most 
Russian villagers are when fairly treated by destiny; and 

old Tatiana Danilovna was a popular character in the community 
for many sufficient reasons. In the first place, she was a widow 
with several children, whom she did her best to support without 
begging, which is in itself a great distinction for any widow ina 
Russian village; and Tatiana, her special talents and qualifications 
apart, had but her late husband’s little allotment of land, the 
portion of one soul (and, oh, what a drunken soul was that of 
Yashka Shagin, while still allied to the body!), wherewith to feed 
the whole five of her brats. But then, as I have just hinted, 
Tatiana had talents of her own, which enabled her to supplement 
the meagre income producible from her bit of the communal land, 
which, but for this fortunate provision of nature in her favour, 
would have been just about enough to starve upon handsomely. 
The fact of the matter is, old Tatiana was a zgnaharka. If the 
reader were to look out this word in the dictionary he would 
probably find the English equivalent given as ‘a sorceress ;’ but 
this is not exactly the meaning of the name, which is derived 
from the root Zna, and signifies rather ‘a woman who knows her 
way about.’ This much old Tatiana certainly did know as well 
as most people, although I am sorry to say that her education in 
the usual fields of even elementary learning had been entirely 
overlooked. As znaharka she did a considerable business, how- 
ever, in all of the following useful departments of that avocation. 
She gave her blessing to couples about to be married; and bold 
indeed would that couple have been who presumed to approach 
the hymeneal altar without having previously insured themselves 
against the onslaughts of the evil eye by undergoing the ceremony 
indicated. Besides this she did a fairish bit of exorcising, for 
there were always plenty of evil spirits knocking about near Spask, 
and the priest of the nearest selo could not always be got at very 
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conveniently; besides, her fee was naturally lower than that of his 
reverence, who could not be expected to come all that distance, 
and bring a large ikon with him into the bargain, for nothing ; 
also, the priest had to be refreshed, while Tatiana was frugal in 
her habits to a fault, and was far too wise a woman to go near the 
village kabak at any time for drinking purposes. She would use 
the ‘resort as a convenient place for haranguing the assembled 
souls, indeed, and visited it also occasionally in a benevolent way, 
to haul some boosing moujik out of the place before he should 
have drunk his soul out of his body. Then, again, Tatiana was 
the sage-femme of the place, and ushered into the world every 
little squalling moujik that was unfortunate enough to be born 
into this vale of tears and poverty. Lastly—for even the tale of 
Tatiana’s accomplishments must end somewhere—she was the 
medico of the place. Tatiana did not attempt surgery, but she 
knew a number of incantations and charms, which, of course, are 
the same thing without the vivisection. Faith and Tatiana 
together effected many a cure in Spask; and it is marvellous, 
when one thinks of it, how very simple a matter will cure our 
suffering bodies if we only know how to ‘do the trick.’ Tatiana 
knew how to do the trick, and had herbs and potent decoctions 


which were able to remove every disease—unless, indeed, it was 
God’s will that the patient should die, in which case, of course, 
neither Tatiana, nor Professor Virchow, nor anyone else would have 
kept the poor creature alive. When Providence was willing that 


the sick person should enjoy a further lease of life, then Tatiana 
and her herbs and her occasional blood-letting were safe things 
to resort to, as all Spask well knew, and were as sure as anything 
could be to pull the patient through with flying colours. She 
also dealt in charms for the use of lovers, mothers (or would-be 
mothers), hunters, farmers, &c.; and could doctor horses and 
cows and dogs and poultry with wonderful success—always, of 
course, under the saving clause as to force majeure, in the way 
of interferences from Providence. I will merely add that Tatiana 
was dear to all children, whom she regaled with prianniki 
(biscuits) after a good stroke of business, and that the whole 
village feared as well as respected the old woman. 

Such being Tatiana’s position in the community it is not 
surprising that the entire population of Spask were ready and 
willing to lend a hand whenever the word went round that the 
znaharka was about to mow her field of grass, or to dig up her 
potatoes, or whatever may have been the particular nature of the 
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work to be done upon her bit of land. On the occasion which we 
have to consider to-day there was hay to be made, and as Tatiana’s 
allotment adjoined others upon which a similar work had to be 
performed, nearly all the ‘souls,’ or ratepayers, of the village were 
present and busy with their scythes, while there was assuredly no 
single child in the place absent ; all were there, tossing Tatiana’s 
hay about (‘tedding’ is the word, I believe), and making them- 
selves more or less useful and entirely happy over the job. The 
field was a large one, for it comprised the whole of the hay 
allotments of the souls of the community, about twenty-five in 
all; hence Tatiana’s strip, which was but one twenty-fifth of the 
whole, was soon mown by so large a body of workers, who then 
passed on to the next strip, and thence to a third and a fourth, 
until all was mown. The field lay close up to the very edge of the 
pine forest, Tatiana’s strip being actually the nearest to the wood, 
so that, as the work went on, the whole body of workers gradually 
drew further and further from the cover, until towards even- 
ing the busy, noisy crowd were at quite a considerable distance 
from the spot at the edge of the forest where work had commenced 
in early morning. On such occasions as mowing day at Spask 
there is no question of returning to the village during working 
hours ; for once in a way Ivan Ivanich sticks to business, and meals, 
as well as any little refreshers of a liquid nature, are partaken of 
upon the spot; hunks of black bread tied up in red handker- 
chiefs, salted herrings in grimy bits of newspaper, and kvass, in 
dirty-looking bottles, forming the principal items of the food and 
drink brought by the moujiks to be consumed upon the ground. 
Kvass is a drink to which I should recommend every reader to 
give a very wide berth, for it is without exception the nastiest 
decoction that ever the perverted ingenuity of mankind invented, 
and is calculated to nauseate the toughest British palate to such 
an extent that the said Britisher will flee the country rather than 
taste the noxious stuff a second time. 

On this occasion there was quite an array of red handkerchiefs 
left at the edge of the field, together with sundry loose hunks of 
black bread and other comestibles, and half a dozen tiny children 
of a non-perambulating age, which latter had been brought to the 
field by their mothers for the excellent reason that there was no 
one left in the village to look after them, and were now peacefully 
sleeping, like so many little bundles of rags, each under the tree 
selected by its parent for the office of shade-giver. Assuredly not | 
one of the red-shirted souls so busily wielding their scythes, or of 
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the gaily-kerchiefed women tossing and drying the grass, ever 
bethought herself of the possibility of danger to the little ones 
thus left a hundred or so of yards away: for who would hurt 
them? There were no gipsies to carry them away, or brigands— 
they had never heard of such gentry; it was perfectly safe, and 
nobody bothered his head about the babies. Therefore it came 
as a terrible shock to every person present when of a sudden 
someone raised the cry: ‘Medved, medved!’ (a bear, a bear!) 
There was no mistake about it, it was indeed a bear, and a big 
one, too—‘ the tsar of the bears,’ as a moujik expressed it after- 
wards. The brute was apparently busy searching among the red 
handkerchiefs for something to eat, when first seen; but at the 
general shout or howl of fear and surprise which immediately 
arose from the whole body of peasants in the field, he raised his 
nose and deliberately scanned the assembled villagers, showing 
his teeth and growling unpleasantly. 

The villagers were too frightened, at first, to either move 
or utter a sound. The spectacle of a bear in their midst was too 
unusual in that portion of Russia in which Spask lay to be other 
than intensely horrifying. Spask did not even boast of an 
ochotnik, or hunter, among its inhabitants; the population, one 
and all, were as ignorant of the best course to pursue under the 
circumstances as though the foul fiend himself had suddenly 
appeared among them, and their tongues, as well as their arms, 
were absolutely paralysed with amazement and terror. 

Meanwhile the bear, seeing that none seemed anxious to 
dispute his presence, turned his attention to the red bundles 
which contained the food whose good smell had probably attracted 
him, visiting several of these in turn and rolling them about in 
his attempts to get at their contents. Then he visited a bundle 
which contained a baby. The child was, fortunately, fast asleep ; 
neither did it awake when Bruin rolled it over to sniff at it; if it 
had moved the consequences would probably have been fatal. 
But, as matters turned out, the child slept on, and the bear, 
satisfied that it was dead, left it. But now the spirit of the 
assembled population returned to them, and, as though with one 
accord, the entire crowd gave vent to a shriek of relief and rage; 
men began to finger their scythes and women their rakes, and the 
whole assembly moved a step or two towards the intruder. Then 
Bruin began to think that discretion was, perhaps, after all, the 
better part of valour, and, with a few savage snarls and grunts, 
retired into the forest, stepping upon a sleeping baby as he 
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withdrew, and causing the child to wake and scream with pain. 
Then he disappeared among the dark pines, moaning and grunt- 
ing so as to be heard for a considerable distance. 

The villagers lost no time in rushing to the assistance of the 
screaming child, now that danger was over, when it was seen 
that the baby was quite uninjured, and, further, that the child 
was a relative and goddaughter of old Tatiana, whose bundle of 
black bread the bear had also honoured with particular attention. 
These facts amounted, in the minds of the good people of Spask, 
to a coincidence. Why had the brute thus chosen out the 
znaharka for special and deliberate insult? Undoubtedly he was 
an evil spirit, and these acts of hostility on his part directed 
against the chief local enemy of evil spirits must be accepted as 
something in the nature of a challenge. Tatiana’s bread was all 
eaten or spoiled, and Tatiana’s godchild still lay screaming, 
though unhurt, in her mother’s arms. There was more in this 
than appeared on the surface. 

All eyes were now upon the znaharka, for it was evident that 
something must be said or done under the circumstances; the 
reputation of the wise woman of the village was, in a way, at 
stake. 

Tatiana did not disappoint her admirers. She first crossed 
herself, and then spat; then she fixed her eyes upon the spot 
where the bear’s retreating form had last been seen, and com- 
menced a speech, half a formula of exorcisation and half pure 
(or rather very impure) abuse, which certainly did the greatest 
credit both to her inventive faculties and to her knowledge of the 
intricacies of the Russian language as arranged specially for the 
use of vituperative peasants. If one fractional portion of the old 
woman’s curse had taken effect upon its object, the rest of the 
days of that bear upon this earth would indeed have been days 
of blighting and misery both for himself and for those who called 
him son or cousin or husband; his female relatives especially 
came under condemnation, and most of all she who had brought 
him into the world ; her fate was to be shocking indeed—so much 
so that I shrink from entering into the matter in detail for fear of 
wounding the feelings of my readers, who are not perhaps accus- 
tomed to the beauties of the Russian moujik vocabulary, which 
is exceedingly rich in certain forms of speech. Tatiana’s curse, 
however, produced a great effect upon her fellow villagers, who 
felt that it was all that the occasion demanded, and that they had 
for the present obtained satisfaction for the insults heaped upon 
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them by the uninvited guest ; the baby was also, presumably, of 
this opinion, for it now stopped crying and began to look about it 
with eyes full of the last few unshed tears, as though it expected 
to find the corpse of the bear lying somewhere about as the im- 
mediate result of Tatiana’s heroics. After this, the souls, accom- 
panied by their female relatives and the children, returned to the 
village, where the rest of the evening was spent by the majority 
of the gentlemen in the refinements of vodka drinking and 
wrangling at the kabak. 

But, alas! shocking though the curse of Tatiana had sounded, 
and dire as the results ought to have been in the way of utter 
confusion and annihilation in this world and the next for that 
bear and all his relations, it soon appeared that somehow or other 
the malediction had missed its mark. The very next day the 
creature was seen by a moujik who chanced to penetrate some- 
what deep into the forest in search of mushrooms; and so far 
from being any the worse for the liberal cursing it had had, the 
bear had appeared—so the moujik declared—to be all the better, 
or rather fiercer, for it; it had actually chased him for some little 
distance, and would have caught him if he had not, most pro- 
videntially, reached a wide expanse of open ground which the 
bear had hesitated to cross in daylight. 

This was serious news, and Tatiana was observed, that morn- 
ing, after hearing it to grow very thoughtful. She made her hay 
diligently, but silently, exchanging neither word nor salutation 
with man, woman, or child during the whole of the day. The 
peasant women eyed the old maharka with unquiet minds; was 
this evil spirit destined to prove more mighty than she, and 
to defy with impunity the very clearly expressed maledictions of 
their all-powerful maharka? Surely not. It would be a bad 
day for Spask if the confidence which the village had so long 
reposed in the person of the sagacious Tatiana were now to be 
shaken! This was the very reflection which was disturbing the 
mind of the znaharka herself, with the corollary that it would be 
an uncommonly bad thing for her business also. Things, how- 
ever, went from bad to worse. Far from feeling the effects of 
the curses of Tatiana, these seemed to have inspired the animal 
with greater audacity and ferocity than had ever hitherto been the 
portion of mortal bruin. He chased the villagers at every oppor- 
tunity; he entered the village at night and stole—alas! poor 
znaharka !—Tatiana’s dog; he grew bolder day by day, and at last 
his daring culminated in the pursuit and capture of a poor little 
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child. The unfortunate baby, for she was scarcely more, had 
strayed beyond the edge of the wood while her people were busy 
in the hayfield, had been caught, carried away, and eaten. This 
was the climax. Tatiana’s reputation was tottering. Already 
several sick persons had presumed to get well without her assist- 
ance; another had done an even worse thing—he had ridden over 
to the neighbouring selo, which means the head of a group of 
villages, in order to consult the local feldscher; an insult to the 
medical genius of Tatiana which had never before been offered to 
that lady—who, to do her justice, little as she knew about medi- 
cine or human bodies and their ailments, nevertheless knew a 
great deal more than her professional rival upon these subjects, 
for he was as absolutely ignorant of one as he was of the other. 
Tatiana felt her influence in the village, and therefore her 
very livelihood, slipping away, not gradually, but, if I may use the 
expression, with arun. If something did not happen, and that 
very soon, to re-establish her reputation, she was lost, so far as 
her position and profits as znaharka were concerned. Folks eyed 
her askance when they met her ; some even openly mocked at her 
as she passed, delighting to tell her each new tale of the appear- 
ance of the demon bear, that thrived on curses; in a word, the 
position became insupportable. Besides this, life in the village 
had now become a positive danger. The bear, after having 
whipped off every little dog he could lay hold of, had turned 
his attention to cows and horses, and had slaughtered no fewer 
than six of these, besides having paid regular visits to the com- 
munal oatfield, eating quantities of the peasants’ grain and 
trampling a great deal more than heate. Ruin stared the moujiks 
in the face. Tatiana’s position gradually became dangerous ; once 
faith was lost in the znaharka, the inconstant peasants were soon 
within measurable distance of drowning her for a witch. Poor 
old Tatiana felt her degradation, if not her danger ; she was brave 
enough, and it is probable she thought less of the latter 
than of the former. The discredited wise woman now took to 
roaming the woods, armed with her sickle, in hopes of meeting 
and, by some fortunate combination of circumstances in which 
cursing and cunning and violence were all to play a part, com- 
passing the death of her arch-enemy, the ruiner of her position 
and prospects—the hated, the accursed, the demoniac bear. 
Tatiana still believed in herself, strangely enough, though the 
rest of the village had learned to doubt her powers, and she was 
not without hope that a second curse, if personally applied, might 
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yet prove efficacious. Such was the position of affairs, and all 
Tatiana’s wanderings in the forest had not, as yet, procured her 
a sight of her enemy, when one afternoon, as the old woman was 
busily employed washing her children’s clothes in the river, on 
chancing to raise her head she espied for the first time since the 
memorable evening of her first and unsuccessful cursing, the very 
identical object of that curse and of many others since lavished upon 
him in the secret recesses of her inner being—Mr. Bruin himself. 
The bear, unaware of her proximity, was standing at the edge of 
thesteepish bank which at that spot overhung the water, endeavour- 
ing to reach the stream for a drink. Unsuccessful in his efforts 
to effect this, the brute was softly whining and grunting, growing 
excited and passionate the while, as baulked bears will, over bis 
failure to get at the water. Seeing that his whole attention was 
absorbed in the interest of the moment, Tatiana, who, brave as 
she was, had at first been struck motionless with terror at the sight 
of this savage brute so unexpectedly appearing at her side, de- 
termined to seize the opportunity to escape. But when she had 
stolen but a very few paces away, a thought arrested her. She was 
discredited and disgraced at the village; her reputation, which 
meant her livelihood, had gone from her; what was life worth to 
her under the circumstances? Why not make one bold stroke 
for reputation and fortune, and succeed or perish in the attempt ? 
Here was this bear busily engaged in balancing himself over the 
surface of the swift stream, endeavouring to get at the water 
which he could not possibly reach, but, bearlike, persisting in the 
attempt ; why should she not try it? Her mind was made up; she 
crept softly behind her enemy—it was a matter of life and death, 
she quite understood that, so she was careful enough to make no 
sound—approached within a yard or two of the monster’s broad 
stern, then, as he bent himself further than ever over the 
water, gave one loud shout and one big rush, and in an instant 
had thrown the whole weight of her body against that of the 
already almost overbalanced animal at the brink. The next 
moment znaharka and bear were both rising to the surface of the 
river Diesna, beneath whose cool waters they had plunged in com- 
pany. Old Tatiana could swim like a duck and soon struck out 
for the best landing place; the bear, like a sensible creature, fol- 
lowing her lead. But the old woman, trained to swim in these 
waters from childhood, quickly outstripped her companion, and 
was ready, with her sickle in her hand, when that half-drowned 
individual arrived. The river was deep to the very bank, so that 
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Tatiana had no great difficulty in beating off her enemy, who, 
placing two huge paws upon the edge of the bank, received a cut 
from the sickle upon each which soon compelled him to snatch 
away those members with a roar of pain and rage. 

Then commenced an unequal battle. The bear splashed about 
endeavouring to gain a footing; but whenever he came to the 
bank, there was Tatiana awaiting him with her deadly sickle, and 
in addition to many cuts over paw and forearm the unfortunate 
brute had soon to bewail sundry gashes over face and head, which 
first enraged and then stupified him, the old woman accompany- 
ing her blows with volleys of abuse and imprecations which, I am 
convinced; must have made that bear feel exceedingly ashamed of 
himself had he not had other matters to engage his attention at 
the moment ! 

The result of all this was a foregone conclusion. The poor 
brute could not land ; his efforts to gain a foothold waxed feeble ; 
his roars of pain and rage grew weaker, thinned themselves into 
pitiful whines and moans, and then died away altogether. His 
head went under water, reappeared once and a second time, and 
sank again. He was drowned. 

» Then the old znaharka crossed herself, spat at her defunct 
enemy, and fainted. 

An hour afterwards, as the souls of Spask were engaged, more 
swo, in wrangling over their midday vodka, at the kabak, to 
them entered the pale and dishevelled figure of the discredited 
wise woman. 

‘Well, little mother,’ said one, ‘how are curses selling this 
afternoon? I’m told they are a drug in the market !’ 

Rude laughter followed this sally. 

‘Curses have gone up since the morning,’ said the old woman. 
‘I have seen a vision 

‘If your visions are as nourishing as your maledictions,’ inter- 
rupted a second moujik, ‘you'd better feed the demon bear on 
them. He thrives on them, and it will save our oats!’ 

‘ The bear is dead,’ said Tatiana. ‘I have seen him in a vision. 
You will find his body at the shallow rapids near Gouriefka. My 
curse has fallen upon him. He will eat no more oats !’ 

With which solemn words Tatiana made an effective exit 
before her hearers had decided what to make of them. 





When the dripping body of that ill-used bear was brought in 
triumph to the village and laid in the street in front of Tatiana’s 
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cottage, it would be difficult to say which of two parties, all the 
members of which talked at once, were the loudest—those who 
applauded and extolled the marvellous triumph of the znaharka 
over the powers of darkness, or those who raised their voices in 
denunciation upon the prostrate enemy of mankind. The two 
parties changed places continually, those who cursed the bear 
taking a turn at extolling the woman of the hour, and vice versa. 
Suffice it to say that never was bear better cursed, and never was 
praise more lavished upon human being. For several years 
after this, if there was a wise woman in all Russia whose 
blessings and cursings were esteemed absolutely effective in 
all emergencies, and carried their own steady market value for 
miles around Spask, that woman was Tatiana. Her cures were 
marvellous after this, for so great was the faith reposed in her 
powers that she might have saved her herbs and still the patients 
would have recovered. As for the death of the bear, St. Sergius, 
on whose name-day the brute perished, got the credit of that, after 
deduction had been made for the glory fairly earned by Tatiana, 
but for whose maledictions the good saint might never have been 
moved to interfere for the relief of the Spask peasantry. Tatiana 
knew exactly how much St. Sergius had to do with the killing of 
the bear; but, in her opinion, it paid her far better to pose as 
the successful curser than as the intrepid hunter, and no doubt 
she knew best about that, as about most things, being a znaharka. 


FRED. WHISHAW. 

















Admirals All. 


A SONG OF SEA KINGS. 


| geowee Grenville, Raleigh, Drake, 
Here’s to the bold and free! 

Benbow, Collingwood, Byron, Blake, 
Hail to the Kings of the Sea! 

Admirals all, for England’s sake, 
Honour be yours and fame! 

And honour, as long as waves shall break, 
To Nelson’s peerless name ! 


Chorus. 


Admirals all, for England’s sake, 
Honour be yours and fame! 

And honour, as long as waves shall break, 
To Nelson’s peerless name ! 


Essex was fretting in Cadiz Bay 
With the galleons fair in sight ; 
Howard at last must give him his way, 
And the word was passed to fight. 
Never was schoolboy gayer than he, 
Since holidays first began : 
He tossed his bonnet to wind and sea, 
And under the guns he ran. 
Chorus. 


Drake nor devil nor Spaniard feared, 
Their cities he put to the sack ; 

He singed His Catholic Majesty’s beard, 
And harried his ships to wrack. 

He was playing at Plymouth a rubber of bowls 
When the Great Armada came; 


But he said, ‘ They must wait their turn, good souls,’ 


And he stooped and finished the game. 
Chorus. 
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Fifteen sail were the Dutchmen bold, 
Duncan he had but two ; 
But he anchored them fast where the Texel shoaled, 
And his colours aloft he flew. 
‘I’ve taken the depth to a fathom,’ he cried, 
‘And Ill sink with a right good will: 
i For [ know when we’re all of us under the tide 
My flag will be fluttering still.’ 
Chorus. 


1 Splinters were flying above, below, 
When Nelson sailed the Sound : 
‘ Mark you, I wouldn’t be elsewhere now,’ 
Said he, ‘for a thousand pound!’ 
The Admiral’s signal bade him fly, 
But he wickedly wagged his head : 
He clapped the glass to his sightless eye, 
And ‘I’m damned if I see it!’ he said. 
Chorus. 


Admirals all, they said their say 
(The echoes are ringing still). 

Admirals all, they went their way 
To the haven under the hill. 

ut they left us a kingdom none can take— 
The realm of the circling sea— 

To be ruled by the rightful sons of Blake, 
And the Rodneys yet to be. 


Chorus. 
Admirals all, for England’s sake, 
Honour be yours and fame! 
And honour, as long as waves shall break, 
To Nelson’s peerless name! 


HENRY NEWBOLT. 

















White Sea Letters, 1898. 


By Ausyn Trevor-Battye, B.A., F.LS., &c. 


O passage-boats run as yet, and possibly none will ever run, 

to the White Sea; for to many persons the very name has 

a shiver about it, and is a synonym for all that is uninviting and 

inhospitable, cold and dead. And it is true that a voyage thither 

means, even in the most favourable weather, five days or so 

within the Arctic Circle; true that there for seven months or 

more, without a break, winter lies hard and white on land and 

sea. But yet there is a summer—there is a time of recovery 

when the pulse of life beats strongly again, warm from the heart 
of the northern year. 

But here in England you had been shooting the partridges for 
three days when the chances of travel took me this year to the 
White Sea. And that short summer drew to its close. The birds 
were away from their nesting-places, the birches were yellow, the 
rowans red, and the cloudberries shrivelling under the first frosts. 
I went there only to lay plans for a further voyage next year. 
With my time, then, taken up with many engagements, I could 
but contrive, parenthetically, to see a few things of interest. And 
now, for those who like to read about places a little off the track, 
J have furbished up some letters home. 


LETTER I. 
FROM ACROSS THREE SEAS. 


By the courtesy of her owners, I am, as you know, a passenger— 
the only passenger—on board the cargo-steamer Tarragona, of 
Newcastle, built for traffic with the River Plate, but at present 
trading between London, or the Tyne, and the leading ports of 
the White Sea. She has proved herself an excellent boat, behaving 
admirably in all weathers. I could not speak too highly of the 
kindness and good-fellowship of -her master (Captain Kinmond), 
petty officers, and crew. 
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Life at sea is not very eventful, and of course the birds and 
beasts are my principal source of interest. No sooner were we 
about eighty miles from land, and had begun to feel the full 
swell of the Atlantic round the Shetlands, than a beautiful male 
Redstart (Ruticilla phanicwrus) came on board. This little bird, 
which you will remember as so common at Oxford—in Magdalen 
Walk and Christ Church Meadows, for example, where it nests in 
the hollow willow-trees—was, no doubt, trying to find its way 
back to the Continent, whence it comes to us every spring to 
nest. Wonderfully self-composed it was, darting at the flies which 
hung for warmth about the engine-room hatchway, quite regard- 
less of the passer-by. 

The North Sea, the Arctic Ocean, the White Sea—these are 
something more than geographical distinctions. The sailor has 
his bearings only for a guide, but the naturalist can hazard a very 
fair general guess at position from the birds, mammals, and other 
natural features with which he meets. Take for example the Skuas, 
or Robber Gulls. We have, as British, four species ; two are resi- 
dents, two visitors. The Great Skua (Stercorarius catarrhactes) and 
the Arctic Skua (S. crepidatus) nest on the islands north of Scotland, 
but the Twist-tailed Skua (S. pomatorhinus), though it comes to 
us on migration in autumn and winter, nests not here, but in 
other lands, and greatly on the Siberian coasts; while Buffon’s 
Skua (8. parasiticus), which certainly nests on Novaya Zemblya, 
and probably farther north than any of the three former, touches 
us at still rarer intervals. Perhaps I could have chosen a 
better instance than the Skuas, but at all events they may stand. 
You see, then, that the Great Skua need not range further out at 
sea than will serve his purposes for food, and accordingly the last 
places where you notice them in any numbers are the big fishing 
banks off our eastern coast. Here they can always find a suffi- 
cient number of feebler gulls to pounce upon and rob. The other 
Skuas correspondingly predominate in those ranges where they 
nest. So you see how the birds may second the sextant. 

I think there are few points more striking or full of interest 
than the goings-on of these Robber Gulls. Ineed not give you an 
exact description of their plumage (see the bird-books) ; but, 
speaking roughly, they are not ‘white’ like the gulls you know 
best, but ‘ black,’ or, rather, sooty-brown. Buffon’s Skua has its 
two central tail-feathers no less than nine inches longer than the 
rest, looking, as the sailors say, ‘like a marlin’-spike ;’ while in 
the Arctic Skua these feathers, which are four inches longer than 
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the others, are twisted round at right angles. They are big birds 
too, and of immensely powerful flight ; so you can imagine how 
diabolical they look as they come cutting in at a party of poor 
little fishing Kittiwakes— 
‘Like devils of the pit they seem 
"Mid Holy Cherubim.’ 


And what a scene ensues! The Kittiwakes close up, some of 
them even dashing at the bandit ; the bird attacked screams and 
drops his fish, which another catches and carries off. But down at 
him in turn stoops the Robber like a peregrine upon a crow. The 
game can only end one way, and always badly for the gull. The 
bird attacked may resort to thejruse of the pearl-stealer—it may 
swallow its prey. But to little purpose: for, with that—it is so 
buffeted—it must needs choke it up again in self-defence. 

The first land you see on this course is the Lofoten Islands on 
the Scandinavian coast, about 68° N. lat. These we had about 
forty miles on our starboard beam, yet even at that distance we 
could see the snow lying heavy on the peaks on September 9. 
A voyage to the White Sea lies for the greater part clear of trade 
or passenger routes. On September 8 we sighted a Norwegian 
man-o’-war with a whaler in tow, and after this we saw no craft 
of any kind for the space of five days. 

Just about the Arctic circle the whales began to increase in 
number, and from here until well round the North Cape we fre- 
quently saw them blowing. I do not suppose any but an ex- 
perienced whaler can pronounce upon the species to which a 
whale belongs unless seen very close. For the most part you only 
see away in the offing a jet of condensed vapour rising some six 
or seven feet high, as it seems, when the creature comes to the 
top and blows.' The Whale-bone Whale—the ‘ right ’ whale— 
Balena Mysticetus—has now been driven northward of those 
seas. Very different is the modern whaler from the craft of a few 
years back. With her electric lights flashing from the masthead 
she is quite a pretty sight at night. Her gunpowder harpoons 
are, too, far more certain than the old hand-thrown harpoon. 
Yet in a measure they defeat themselves; at least, so the sailors 
say. It seems that the constant harrying which the whales re- 
ceive from the fast modern steamers, joined to the noise made by 
the guns, is largely responsible for the driving away of the whales. 


Probably the majority of the whales we saw were finners, or rorquals of one 
kind or another. 
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I must tell you one thing, though, for it is rather funny. I 
always spend a good deal of my time on a ship leaning over the 
forecastle peak. It is a capital place for observation, as from 
it you see many birds—divers, for example—before they have 
taken alarm at the approach of the vessel. Standing there one 
morning suddenly a fine whale rose right under the bows of the 
boat. I really thought we must strike it, it was so very close. 
However, the whale saved himself, rolling slowly down head- 
foremost just in time. His huge back was clean out of the 
water ; it was green, I noticed—just the green of turtle-fat. But 
now for the point. One of the men was standing by me doing 
something to the anchor chain. As I looked up at him he stood 
there as if paralysed—the queerest expression on his face. 
‘What’s the matter?’ I asked him; ‘did you see that whale?’ 
‘Was that ’ere a whale, sir?’ he said, with intense relief; ‘ well, I 
am blest. I says to myself, I says, “Mussy! we're running 
aground !”?’ 

Besides whales we saw other monsters of the deep—gram- 
puses, for example, which the sailors call ‘ black fish,’ with great 
white, gleaming patches on their sides. They do not travel half 
so fast as porpoises, but come rolling along after the herrings like 
a water-logged hulk. You can see their great back-fins a mile 
and more away, and the wide, clear patches of still water where 
the shoals of herrings are; for the herrings are so close together 
that they prevent the waves from breaking. I think this is a 
better explanation than the sailors’, who believe that the clear 
water is due to the ‘ herrings’ oil.’ 

It is not really cold in these latitudes at this time of the year, 
though, of course, we had some snowstorms and some nasty spells 
of blizzard ice. But I stuck to my tub all through, and the water 
never touched a lower point than 37° Fahr., and that was off 
Sosnovets Island in the White Sea on September 29. Off the 
North Cape on September 11 it was only down to 42° Fahr. 

About here a little Curlew Sand-piper (7'ringa subarquata) 
came on board and remained with us some time. This little bird, 
which visits us in England every autumn, and is to be seen then 
in great numbers running about all the creeks and mudbanks of 
our eastern coasts, has, as I daresay you know, this peculiar 
interest—viz., that it is now the only British bird—unless we 
accept as British Ross’s Gull (Rodostethia rosea)—whose egg is 
unknown, whose exact nesting-place is still undiscovered. 

The sea at times was beautifully phosphorescent, and in a way 
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I have never noticed before, for instead of the wash breaking into 
one general foam or spray of light, as you generally see, the 
appearance was as of balls of fire playing and floating about in 
the water. I last noticed this about 68° N, lat., 41°2° E. long., 
as we bore down into the White Sea. And after this I saw no 
meduse, which up to that point had been very abundant from 
time to time. But whether the phosphorescence was due to the 
meduse, as I thought possible, I cannot say. 

We are a little early for the full beauty of the northern lights, 
but still we did see some fine effects—not coloured, as I have 
seen them in North Canada, but white. I suppose no description 
could give a really vivid idea of these beautiful phenomena : 
certainly the pictures one sees in the books convey little or 
nothing of their beauty. Often as one has heard them described, 
often as one has seen them oneself, I think one could never tire 
of watching them. I, at all events, find it very difficult to tear 
myself away. 

Imagine, then, that you are on the deck of the Tarragona on 
the night of Friday, October 6, in the last quarter of the hunter’s 
moon. On the one hand the silver road of the moon upon the water 
and the thin dark line of the Murman coast, on the other the star- 
lit sky and the void of the ocean horizonless and black—nothing to 
tell you of the frozen lands, nothing to tell you of that polar world 
where Nansen and Sverdrup are now driving Fram among the 
bergs. Suddenly off the invisible icefields darts a ray of light. 
Momentarily it flashes and is gone. And then higher up, as 
from a separate centre, breaks a star that widens out until it 
seems to include the whole of the northern heavens; and so, 
sometimes faint, sometimes with sharp and scintillating edges— 
expanding and lessening—contracting at one point to flash out 
doubly at another, it holds the sky for a space, and then it 
dies away, and back and back till the last spark is withdrawn 
behind the doors of night. Then, like a great search-light, rises 
a broad streamer into the sky, spanning the heavens from water- 
line to zenith. Backwards and forwards it sweeps the arc, now 
broad and solid, now breaking into many parts. And so, in waves 
and curves, in flickerings and gradual tides of light, in a hundred 
different and always beautiful forms, the Aurora lights the 
northern sky, till dawn creeps on and daylight kills it. 

It is very wonderful, very beautiful. It is one of the really 
big things of Nature. Like Niagara, like a tropic thunderstorm, 
it seems to lay a hand upon you and to hold you still. That, 
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at least, is its effect upon myself; but different people are 
differently affected. A sailor who passed as I stood there broke 
in quite cheerily with, ‘Sir Augustus Harris ought to see that, 
didn’t he, sir? You've been there, I s’pose ?’ 


LetTer II, 
THE WHITE SEA: ITS NATURAL CONDITIONS. 


A GLANCE at a chart, or a good map, of Arctic Russia will show, 
S.E. of Kola, Sviatoi-Nos—z.e., Cape Blessed, though of course the 
sailors call it Sweetnose. And again, across the water to the N.E. 
of this, Cape Kanin, or Kanin Nos, the sailors’ Candynose. All 
below a line joining these two points is the White Sea. Speaking 
roughly, it is shaped, you will notice, like a wide-mouthed bottle. 
The boundary line is drawn across its mouth; below this, at 
Sosnovets, or Cross Island, is the narrow neck ; below this again, 
widest from Kandalak eastward, is the bottle’s body. From Cape 
Kanin to a point due south in the latitude of Onega is about 
three hundred miles. Obviously in a range of this extent north 
and south in these latitudes climatic conditions will vary in some 
degree ; but observations show that in the southern division— 
south, that is, of a line drawn from just about the river Kem to 
the Zimini Hills—the mean annual temperature is 32° Fahr. The 
mean midwinter temperature is about 9° Fahr.; so even down 
here, you see, it is pretty cold. 

The shores of the White Sea are peopled by varying types of 
race, and by mixtures of these. No doubt the original inhabitants, 
possibly of both coasts, were Finns. And then it seems that in 
the ninth and tenth centuries, owing to the oppressive rule of 
the Varangian princes, the Sclavonians of Novgorod migrated 
to the Dwina and Petchora districts ; and it is certain that 
Russians were there in the eleventh century. As representing 
the Arctic Mongol type, you have on the western side the rein- 
deer Lapps, on the eastern the Samoyeds. Like all these tribes 
the Lapps are essentially a migratory people, guided in their 
movements chiefly by the question of food for their reindeer; but 
there is a large and apparently permanent settlement of them on 
the Arctic Circle itself, on the eastern coast of Russian Lapland. 

The Samoyeds, as of course you remember from Norden- 
skidld’s book, are a people of very remarkable interest. No doubt 
they are a branch of the same great stem as the Esquimaux, and 
yet are said to be quite distinct, not only in their primitive 
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customs, but: even in the elements of their language, from even 
their nearest neighbours on the northern coast, the Ostiaks. 
The reindeer Lapps and the Samoyeds stand, in intelligence and 
morale, at the two extremes of the Esquimaux group—the Lapps 
at the top, the Samoyeds at the bottom. You can imagine how 
tantalising it is for me to be so near this interesting people and 
yet to be prevented by want of time from studying them 
properly, for the great autumnal southward migration of the 
Samoyeds has not yet set in. All I have seen have been a few 
stragglers and a little colony that lies just outside Archangel. 
These latter have no reindeer, nor any other desirable possessions. 
Virtually they are beggars, yet they serve to show something of 
the habits and character of the people they represent. They are, 
as one would expect, small in stature. I do not think I have seen 
a man more than, say, five feet two in height. Their faces are 
very flat, and they have the slit-like eyes of the Mongol. Often it 
is impossible to distinguish any eye at all, but simply a slit, only 
just not closed up. The specimens here, even young men and 
girls, suffer much from blindness. Whether this is due to snow, 
or whether hereditary, I am unable to say; but their eyes turn 
white, as if with a form of glaucoma. In person and in habits 
they are dirty in the extreme. They live in skin-covered wig- 
wams, which are very simply made. The reindeer-skin, with the 
hair outside, is stretched over poles, at the apex of which a hole 
is left—perhaps for escape of smoke, though I saw no fires 
burning in any of the wigwams. Inside is a confused heap of 
men, women, children, skins, food, and dogs—little mongrel dogs 
that creep about round your calves in a doubtful kind of way. 

Every spring, about May, a great northward migration of these 
people takes place. It is then that they scatter themselves about 
the Petchora and Pustosersk districts and along the Siberian 
coast, many of them passing up to the Yalmal Peninsula and 
Waigatz Island, where are their places of sacrifice, adorned with 
skulls of polar bears, and their ancient centres of religious obser- 
vance. When a Samoyed dies he is buried, and with him is left 
sometimes his sleigh and always some small domestic articles, 
such as food-vessels. Nordenskidld supposes that these are in- 
tended for his use in the future life. It may be so; but I fancy 
we are sometimes inclined to attribute to such observances a 
significance they do not possess. The custom of leaving offerings 
at the grave of the departed is a very universal one, and need not 
necessarily imply more than respect and regret. 
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The Samoyeds are excellent hunters and trappers, and the 
Russian furs which command high prices in our shops are ‘dis- 
posed of by them to the small traders of the north often for a 
little vodka, or a few old iron pots or meat-tins—the things of 
which they stand most in need. These people are Christians only 
in name. They have never in practice given up their old religion, 
such as it is. They carry about with them little figures as 
fetishes, called ‘ bolvans ;’ but I tried in vain to get any of these. 
Perhaps I shall be more fortunate next year. 

It does not appear that the Samoyeds are great seal or walrus 
hunters, though a few of them excel in this. But chiefly it is 
done by the Norwegians, the Russians of the coast, and the 
Karelians of the district which bears their name. So much has 
been written about walrus-hunting that, as I had no opportunity 
of doing it myself; I will leave it quite alone. But you may like 
to hear a little about the seals. The principal seals taken on 
these coasts are the Greenland Seal (Phoca Greenlandica) and, less 
commonly, the Grey Seal (Halicherus gryphus). The young of 
these seals are born on the floating ice-floes about the beginning 
of February. They grow very rapidly, and when about a month 
old weigh over fifty pounds. Nearly all the skins in the markets 
and stores are of seals about this age. At this time it is not 
difficult to kill them: they are simply stalked on the ice and 
clubbed, or sometimes shot. Should they slip off into the water 
they would be lost altogether; but the club is armed at one end 
with an iron shoe and carries a gaff at the other. All these skins 
come to England to be tanned. By about the end of March the 
seals have all left the ice for the water. 

The chart of the White Sea leaves still very much to be done. 
The present soundings were made for the greater part, I believe, 
in 1857, and do not seem to be exactly reliable. And the 
White Sea is not a place to be trifled with. It is, especially 
in July, subject to fearful fogs. At one point—between 
Sosnovets Island and the mainland, where poor Sir Hugh 
Willoughby died—the passage is extremely narrow, and when I 
passed the other day the Hestley Side, a cargo steamer from 
the Humber or Tyne, was lying there a wreck of about a fort- 
night old. 

Wherever you go the principal productions of these coasts— 
timber, flax, tar, and sealskins—are much in evidence. Timber, 
of course, is by far the most important part of the White Sea 
trade. But I will leave this till my next letter. 
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Even if you had lost your exact bearings you could still feel 
pretty certain when you were entering the White Sea, because of 
the change of colour. For the water, that has been of the deepest 
blue, now becomes suddenly green—because the White Sea is a 
shallow sea, and possibly becoming shallower. The soundings, as 
laid down, are very imperfect ; but as we know the whole of the 
northern part of Scandinavia is steadily rising (I believe as much 
as five feet in a hundred years), it is quite possible that a large 
proportion, at any rate, of the bed of the ocean is rising also, 
tending again to that old condition, when a mighty continent 
stretched right away to the north-west. This sea is really a huge 
gulf; and as it is free from the influences at work farther north— 
the current induced by the Gulf-stream where it ends on the north- 
west coast of Norway, the waters of the great rivers of the coast, 
and other agencies—it is locked in ice proportionately later and 
freezes earlier. Ships which delay their departure till October 1 
lose their insurance money, so great are the risks. Also, long after 
it has been possible in the early summer to pass to and fro, even 
perhaps to Novaya Zemblya, the ships at Archangel are locked in ice. 

There is a great jealousy existing on the part of the Russians 
against the Norwegians, which has lately much increased. You 
can scarcely call it a rivalry, for with the Norwegians the Russians 
have no chance. Company after company has been formed in 
Russia for working the whale fishery, but the Russian is not by 
nature a seaman and these companies have always failed. Yet 
the Norwegians persist in this enterprise and with conspicuous 
success. Now the Russian Government, which always has dreams 
in its head of opening up Siberia, has planted a little colony on 
Novaya Zemblya, by way of establishing its right to the island, 
has made stringent regulations against the Norwegians trespassing 
in those seas, and has started a gunboat to protect its interests, 
which gunboat runs up to Novaya Zemblya from Archangel three 
times in the summer. 

Personally I have not much faith in the trade with the 
Yenisei by way of the sea. The best chance (the only chance, as 
I believe) for the development of Siberia and Arctic Russia is 
railways. At present you can only get from Archangel to St. 
Petersburg by rivers or by post. When a railway is constructed 
to St. Petersburg, when the Trans-Siberian Railway is a fact, and 
Archangel and the Petchora are connected with it, then, and not 
till then, in my view, will Siberian trade really begin to move. 

(To be concluded.) 
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The Unbidden Guest. 


By E. W. Hornune, AuTHor or ‘ Tiny LUTTRELL,’ 
‘A BRIDE FROM THE Busu,’ c. 


CHAPTER XII. 


‘MIRIAM’S SONG.’ 


CCORDINGLY Missy reappeared in the verandah about tea- 
time, and in the verandah she was once more paxalysed 
with the special terror that was hanging over her from hour to 
hour in these days. An unfamiliar black coat had its back to the 
parlour window ; it was only when Missy discerned an equally un- 
familiar red face at the other side of the table that she remem- 
bered that Christmas visitors had been expected in the afternoon, 
and reflected that these must be they. The invited guests 
were two ministers connected with the chapel attended by the 
Teesdales, and the red face, which was also very fat, and roofed 
over with a thatch of very white hair, rose out of as black a coat as 
that other of which Missy had seen the back. So these were 
clearly the ministers. And they were already at tea. 

As soon as Missy entered the parlour she recognised the person 
sitting with his back to the window. He had lantern jaws hung 
with black whiskers, and a very long but not so very clean-shaven 
upper lip. His name was Appleton; he was the local minister; and 
Missy had not only been taken to hear him preach, but she had met 
him personally, and made an impression, judging by the length of 
time the minister’s hand had rested upon her shoulder on that 
occasion. He greeted her now in a very complimentary manner, 
and with many seasonable wishes, which received the echo of 
an echo from the elder reverend visitor, whom Mrs. Teesdale made 
known to Missy as their old friend Mr. Crowdy. 

‘Mr. Crowdy,’ added Mrs. T., reproachfully, ‘ came all the way 
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from Williamtown to preach our Christmas morning sermon. It 
was @ beautiful sermon, if ever I heard one.’ 

‘It was that,’ put in David, wagging his kind old head. ‘ But 
you should have told Mr. Crowdy, my dear, how Miriam feels our 
heat. I wouldn’t let her go this morning, Mr. Crowdy, on that 
account. So you see it’s me that’s to blame.’ 

Mr. Crowdy looked very sorry for Miriam, but very well 
pleased with himself and the world. Missy was shooting glances 
of gratitude at her indefatigable old champion. Mr. Crowdy 
began to eye her kindly out of his fat red face. 

‘So your name’s Miriam? A good old-fashioned Biblical 
name, is Miriam,’ he said, in a wheezy, plethoric voice. ‘Singular 
thing, too, my name’s Aaron; but I'd make an oldish brother for 
you, young lady, hey?’ 

Miriam laughed without understanding, and showed this. So 
Mr. Teesdale explained. 

‘Miriam, my dear, was the sister of Moses and Aaron, you 
remember.’ 

Missy did remember. 

‘Moses and Aaron? Why, of course!’ eried she. 
Moses to Aaron!”’ 

The quotation was not meant to go any further; but the 
white-haired minister asked blandly, ‘ Well, what did he say?’ 
So bland, indeed, was the question that Missy hummed forth 
after a very trifling hesitation a slangy ballad the heroes of which 
were named Moses and Aaron respectively. 

There was a short but perfect silence, during which Mrs, 
Teesdale glared at Missy and her husband looked pained. Then 
the old minister simply remarked that he saw no fun in profanity, 
and John William (who was visibly out of his element) felt 
frightfully inclined to punch Mr. Crowdy’s white head for him. 
But the Reverend Mr. Appleton took a lighter view of the matter. 

‘With all due deference to our dear old friend,’ said this 
gentleman, with characteristic unction, ‘1 must say that I am of 
opinion ’e is labouring under a slight misconception. Miss 
Miriam, I feel sure, was not alluding to any Biblical characters at 
all, but to two typical types of the latter-day Levite. Miss 
Miriam nods! I knew that I was right!’ 

‘Then I was wrong,’ said Mr. Crowdy, cheerfully, as he nodded 
to Missy, who had not seriously aggrieved him ; ‘and all’s well 
that ends well.’ 

‘Hear, hear!’ chimed in David, thankfully. ‘Mrs, T., Mr. 
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Appleton’s cup’s off. And Mr. Crowdy hasn’t got any jam. Or 
will you try our Christmas cake now, Mr. Crowdy? My dears, my 
dears, you're treating our guests very shabbily !’ 

‘Some of them puts people about so—some that ought to 
know better,’ muttered Mrs. Teesdale under her breath ; but after 
that the tea closed over Missy’s latest misdemeanour—if, indeed, 
it was one for Missy—and a slightly sticky meal went as smoothly 
as could be expected to its end. 

Then Mr. Appleton said grace, and Mr. Crowdy, pushing 
back his plate and his chair, exclaimed in an oracular wheeze, 
‘The Hundred !’ 

‘The Old ’Undredth,’ explained the other, getting on his feet 
and producing a tuning-fork. He was the musical minister, Mr, 
Appleton. Nevertheless, he led them off too high or too low, and 
started them afresh three times, before they were all standing 
round that tea-table and singing in unison at the rate of about two 
lines per minute, the five verses, which between them occupied 
the better part of ten minutes; whereafter Mr. Crowdy knelt 
them all down with their elbows among the tea-things, and 
offered up a prayer. 

Now it is noteworthy that the black sheep of this mob, that 
had no business to be in this mob at all, displayed no sort of in- 
clination to smile at these grave proceedings, They took 
Missy completely by surprise; but they failed to jae her 
sense of humour, because there was too much upon the’ conscience 
which had recently been born again to Missy’s soul. On the 
contrary, the hymn touched her heart and the prayer made it 
bleed ; for that heart was become like a foul thing cleaned in 
the pure atmosphere of this peaceful homestead. The prayer was 
very long and did not justify its length. It comprised no 
point, no sentence, which in itself could have stung a sinner to 
the quick. But through her fingers Missy could see the bald pate, 
the drooping eyelids, and the reverent, submissive expression 
of old Mr. Teesdale. And they drewthe blood. The girl rose from 
her knees with one thing tight in her mind. This was the fixed 
determination to undeceive that trustful nature without further 
delay than was necessary, and in the first fashion which offered. 

A sort of chance came almost immediately ; it was not the 
best sort, but Missy had grown so desperate that now she was 
all for running up her true piratical colours and then sheering 
off before a gun could be brought to bear upon her. So she 
seized the opportunity which occurred in the best parlour, to 
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which the party adjourned after tea. The best parlour was very 
seldom used. It had the fusty smell of all best parlours, which 
never are for common use, and was otherwise too much of a museum 
of albums, antimacassars, ornaments and footstools to be a very 
human habitation at its best. Though all that met the eye 
looked clean, there was a strong pervading sense of the dust of 
decades ; but some of this was about to be raised. 

In the passage Mr. Appleton had taken Missy most affec- 
tionately by the arm, and had whispered of Mr. Crowdy, who was 
ahead, ‘A grand old man, and ripe for ’eaven!’ But as they 
entered the best parlour he was complimenting Missy upon her 
voice, which had quite altered the sound of the late hymn from 
the moment when John William fetched and handed to her an open 
hymn-book. And here Mr. Crowdy, seating himself in the least 
uncomfortable of the antimacassared chairs, had his say also, 

‘ I like your voice too,’ the florid old minister observed, cock- 
ing a fat eye at Miriam. ‘But it is only natural that any young 
lady of your name should be musical. Surely you remember ? 
“ And Miriam the prophetess, the sister of Aaron, took a timbrel 
in her hand; and all the women went out after her with timbrels 
and with dances—” and so forth. Exodus fifteenth. I suppose you 
can’t play upon the timbrel, hey, Miss Miriam ?’ 

‘No,’ said Missy ; ‘ but I can dance.’ 

‘Hum! And sing? What I mean is, young lady, do you 
only sing hymns?’ 

Missy kept her countenance. 

‘I have sung songs as well,’ she ventured to assert. 

‘Then give us one now, Missy,’ cried old Teesdale. ‘ That’s 
what Mr. Crowdy wants, and so do we all.’ 

‘Something lively?’ suggested Missy, looking doubtfully at 
the red-faced minister. 

‘Lively? To be sure,’ replied Mr. Crowdy. ‘ Christmas Day, 
young lady, is not like a Sunday unless it happens to fall on one, 
which I’m glad it hasn’t this year. Make it as lively as con- 
venient. I like to be livened up!’ And the old man rubbed his 
podgy hands and leant forward in the least uncomfortable 
chair. 

‘ And shall I give you a dance too?’ 

‘A dance, by all means, if you dance alone. I understand 
that such dancing has become quite the rage in the drawing- 
rooms at Home. And a very good thing too, if it puts a stop to 
that dancing two together, which is an abomination in the sight of 
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the Lord. But a dance by yourself—by all manner of means!’ 
cried Mr. Crowdy, snatching off his spectacles and breathing upon 
the lenses. 

‘But I should require an accompaniment.’ 

‘Nothing easier. My friend Appleton can accompany any- 
thing that is hummed over to him twice. Can’t you, Appleton ?’ 

‘Mr. Crowdy,’ replied the younger man, in an injured voice, 
as he looked askance at a little old piano with its back to the 
wall, and still more hopelessly at a music-stool from which it 
would be perfectly impossible to see the performance; ‘ Mr. 
Crowdy, I do call this unfair! I—I , 

‘You—you—I know you, sir!’ cried the aged divine, with 
unmerciful good-humour. ‘ Haven’t I heard you do as much at 
your own teas? Get up at once, sir, and don’t shame our cloth 
by disobliging a young lady who is offering to sing to us in the 
latest style from England !’ 

‘I'm not offering, mind!’ said Missy a little sharply. ‘Still, 
I’m on to do my best. Come over here, Mr. Appleton, and I'll 
hum it quite quietly in your ear. It goes something like this.’ 

That conquered Appleton; but the Teesdales, while leaving 
the whole matter in the hands of Missy and of the venerable Mr. 
Crowdy, who wanted to hear her sing, had thrown in words here 
and there in favour of the performance and of Mr. Appleton’s part 
in it; all except Mrs. T., who was determined to have no voice 
in a matter of which she hoped to disapprove, and who showed 
her determination by an even more unsympathetic cast of counte- 
nance than was usual with her wherever Missy was concerned. 
Mrs. T. was seated upon a hard sofa by her husband’s side, 
Arabella on a low footstool, John William by the window, and 
the two ministers we know where. The one at the piano seemed 
to have got his teeth into a banjo accompaniment which would 
have sounded very wonderfully like a banjo on that little old 
tin-pot piano if he had thumped not quite so hard; but now 
Missy was posing in front of the mantelpiece, and all eyes but the 
unlucky accompanist’s were covering her eagerly. 

‘ Now you're all right, Mr. Appleton. You keep on like that, 
and I'll nip in when I’m ready. If I stop and do a spout between 
the verses you can stop too, only don’t forget to weigh in with 
the chorus. But when I dance, you keep on. See? That ‘ll be 
all right, then. Ahem!’ 

Missy had spoken behind her hand in a stage whisper ; now 
she turned to her audience and struck an attitude that made 
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them stare. The smile upon her face opened their eyes still 
wider—it was so brazen, so insinuating, and yet so terribly arti- 
ficial. And with that smile she began to dance, very slowly and 
rhythmically, plucking at her dress and showing her ankles, while 
Appleton thumped carefully on, little knowing what he was 
missing. And when it seemed as though no song was coming 
the song began. But the dance went on through all, being highly 
appropriate, in fact, to the song, which at any rate must have 
amply satisfied Mr. Crowdy’s craving for something lively. The 
two first verses and the chorus seemed to have a stunning effect 
on the astonished audience; at any rate up to this point matters 
had proceeded without audible let or hindrance. But it appeared 
that at the psychological moment now reached by the narrator the 
hero of the song had regained the command of his tongue, and the 
use he made of it was represented by Missy in so voluble and 
violent a harangue, couched in such exceedingly strong language, 
and all hurled so pointedly at the heads of Mr. and Mrs. Teesdale 
on the sofa opposite the fireplace, that an inevitable interruption 
now occurred. 

‘It’s quite disgusting! I won’t allow such language in my 
house. Stop at once!’ cried Mrs. T. half rising; but Missy’s 
voice was louder ; while old David stretched an arm in front of his 
wife and fenced her to the sofa. 

‘Sit still, my dear, and don’t be foolish,’ said he, quite firmly. 
‘Can’t you see that it’s part of the song, and only in fun ?’ 

‘Only in fun!’ echoed Missy, whose speaking voice had risen 
to a hoarse scream, and then broke out again into an almost 
unintelligible spoken patter leading up again to the chorus. 

Now not one of them guessed that this was the end of the 
song. They had made up their minds to more and worse, and 
they got it in Missy’s final dance. She was wearing a dark blue 
skirt of some thin material. Already there had been glimpses of 
a white underskirt and a pair of crimson ankles, but now there 
were further and fuller views. John William and Arabella had 
been curiously and painfully fascinated from the beginning. 
Their father was still barring their mother to the sofa with an 
outstretched arm. The poor old minister sat forward in his chair 
with his eyes protruding from his head. His junior, who was 
still thumping the old piano as though his life depended upon it, 
was the one person present who saw nothing of what was going 
on; and he suspected nothing amiss; he had been too busy with 
his notes to attend even to the words. Every other eye was fixed 
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upon the dancing girl; every other forehead was wet with a cold 
perspiration. But Mr. Appleton was so far unconsciously infected 
with the spirit of the proceedings that he was now playing that 
banjo accompaniment at about double his rate of starting. And 
the ornaments were rattling on mantelpiece and table and 
bracket, and a small vase fell with a crash into the fender—Missy 
had brought it down with the toe of one high-heeled shoe. Then 
with a whoop she was at the door. The door was flung open. 
There was a flutter of white and a flare of crimson, neither quite 
in the room nor precisely in the passage. The door was slammed, 
and the girl gone. 

Mr. Teesdale was the first to rise. His face was very pale and 
agitated. He crossed the room and laid a hand upon the shoulder 
of Mr. Appleton, who was still pounding with all his heart at the 
old piano. Appleton stopped and revolved on the music-stool 
with a face of very comical ignorance and amazement. Mr. Tees- 
dale went on to the door and turned the handle. It did not 
open. The key had been turned upon the outer side. 





CHAPTER XIII. 
ON THE VERANDAH. 


Niacut had fallen, and Mr. Teesdale had the homestead all to him- 
self. Arabella and her mother had accompanied the ministers to 
evening worship in the township chapel. John William was busy 
with the milking. As for Missy, she had disappeared, as well she 
might, after her outrageous performance in the best parlour. 
And Mr. Teesdale was beginning to wonder whether they were 
ever to see her again; and if never, then what sort of report 
could he send his old friend now ? 

He did not know. Her last prank was also incomparably her 
worst, it had stunned poor David, and it left him unable to think 
coherently of Missy any longer. Yet her own father had warned him 
that Miriam was a very modern type of young woman ; had hinted 
at the possibility of her startling simple folks. Then again, David, 
who took his newspaper very seriously indeed, had his own opinion 
of modern society in England and elsewhere. And if, as he believed, 
Missy was a specimen of that society, then it was not right to be 
hard upon the specimen. Had not he gathered long ago from 
the newspapers that the music-hall song and dance had found 
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their way into smart London drawing-rooms? Now that he had 
heard that song, and seen that dance, were they much worse than 
he had been led to suppose? If so, then society was even blacker 
than it was painted, that was all. The individual in any case was 
not to blame, but least of all in this case, where the individual 
had shown nothing but kindness to an uninteresting old man, 
quite aside and apart from her position in the old man’s house as 
the child of his earliest friend. 

And yet—and yet—he would do something to blot this last 
lurid scene out of his mind. There was nothing he would not 
do, if only he could do that. Yet this only showed him the 
narrowness of his own mind. That, after all, was half the trouble. 
Here at the antipodes, in an overlooked corner that had missed 
development with the colony, just as Mr. Teesdale himself had 
missed it: here all minds must be narrow. But theirs at the 
farm were perhaps narrower than most; otherwise they would 
never have been so shocked at Missy; at all events they would 
not have shown their feelings, as they evidently must have shown 
them to have driven poor Missy off the premises, as they had 
apparently done. 

Mr. Teesdale became greatly depressed as he made these 
reflections, and gradually got as much of the blame on to his own 
shoulders as one man could carry. It was very dark. He was 
sitting out on the verandah and smoking ; but it was too dark to 
enjoy a pipe properly, even if David could have enjoyed anything 
just then. He was sitting in one of those wooden chairs in which 
he had so often sat of late while Missy read to him, and one hand 
rested mournfully upon the seat of the empty chair at his side. 
Not that he as yet really dreaded never seeing Missy again. He 
was keeping a look-out for her all the time. Sooner or later 
she was bound to come back. 

She had come back already, but it was so dark that David 
never saw her until he was putting a light to his second p“pe. 
Then the face of Missy, with her red hair tousled, came out of the 
night beyond the verandah with startling vividness, and it was the 
most defiant face that ever David Teesdale had beheld. 

‘ Missy,’ cried he, ‘ is that you ?’ 

He dropped the match and Missy’s face was gone. 

‘ Yes, it’s me,’ said her voice, in such a tone as might have 
been expected from her face. 

‘Then come in, child, come in,’ said David joyfully, pushing 
back his chair as he rose. ‘I’m that glad you’ve come back, you 
can’t think !’ 
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‘But I haven’t come back—that’s just it,’ answered the defiant 
voice out of the night. 

‘Then I’m going to fetch you back, Missy. I’m going 

‘You stop in that verandah. If you come out I'll take to my 
heels and you'll never see me again—never! Now look here, Mr. 
Teesdale, haven’t I sickened you this time ?’ 

‘ Done what, Missy ?’ asked David, uneasily, from the verandah. 
He could see her outline now. 

‘Sickened you. I should have thought I'd sickened you just 
about enough this trip, if you’d asked me. I should have said 
I'd choked you off for good and all.’ 

‘You know you've done no such thing, Missy. What nonsense 
the child will talk!’ 

‘What! I didn’t sicken you this afternoon ?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘Didn't disgust you, if you like that better?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘Didn’t make you perspire, the whole lot of you?’ 

‘Of course you didn’t, Missy. How you talk! You amused 
us a good deal, and you surprised us, too, a bit; but that was all.’ 

‘Oh! So that was all, was it ? So I only surprised you a bit ? 
I suppose you don’t happen to know whether it was a big 
bit, eh?’ 

But David now decided that the time was come for firmness. 

‘Listen to me, Missy; I'm not going to have any more to 
say to you unless you come inside at once!’ . 

‘But what if I’m not never coming inside—never no more ?’ 

There was that within the words which made David pause to 
consider. At length he said : 

‘Very well, then, come into the verandah and we'll have a 
sensible talk here, and I won’t force you into the house; though 
where else you're to go I don’t quite see. However, come here, 
and I won’t insist on your coming a step further.’ 

‘ Honour bright ? ’ 

‘ Of course.’ 

‘ Hope to die ?’ 

‘I don’t understand you, Missy; but I meant what I said.’ 

‘Then I’m coming. One moment, though! Is anybody 
about? Is Mrs, Teesdale in the house ?’ 

‘No, she’s gone to chapel. So has Arabella, and John William’s 
milking. They'll none of ’em be back just yet. Ah, that’s 
better, my dear girl, that’s better !’ 
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Missy was back in her old wooden chair. Mr. Teesdale sat 
down again in its fellow and put his hand affectionately upon the 
girl’s shoulder. 

‘So you mean to tell me your hairs didn’t stand on end!’ 
said Missy, in a little whisper that was as unnecessary as it was 
fascinating just then. 

‘I haven’t got much to boast of, answered the old man 
cheerily; ‘but what hair I have didn’t do any such thing, 
Missy.’ 

‘Now just you think what you're saying,’ pursued the girl, 
with an air as of counsel cautioning a witness. ‘ You tell me I 
neither sickened you, nor disgusted you, nor choked you off for 
good and all with that song and dance I gave you this afternoon. 
Your hairs didn’t stand on end, and I didn’t even make you per- 
spire—so you say! But do you really mean me to believe you?’ 

‘Why, bless the child! To be sure—to be sure!’ 

‘Then, Mr. Teesdale, I must ask you whether you're in the 
habit of telling lies.’ 

David opened his mouth to answer very promptly indeed, but 
kept it open without answering at all at the moment. He had 
remembered something that sent his left thumb and forefinger of 
their own accord into an empty waistcoat pocket. ‘No,’ said he 
presently witha sigh, ‘ I’m not exactly in the habit of saying what 
isn’t true.’ 

‘But you do it sometimes ?’ 

‘T have done it, God forgive me! But who has not?’ 

‘Not me,’ cried Missy candidly. ‘There’s not a bigger liar 
in this world than me! I’m going to tell you about that directly. 
I’m so glad you've told a lie or two yourself—it gives me 
such a leg-up—though I never should have thought it of you, 
Mr. Teesdale. I’ve told hundreds since I’ve known you. Have 
you told any since you’ve known me?’ 

The question was asked with all the inquisitive sympathy of 
one discovering a comrade in sin. ‘I mean not counting the 
ones you've just been telling me,’ added Missy when she got no 
answer, ‘ about your not being shocked, and all the rest of it.’ 

‘That was no falsehood, Missy; that was the truth.’ 

‘All right, then, we'll pass that. Have you told any other 
lies since I’ve been here? Just whisper, and I promise I won’t 
let on. I do so want to know.’ 
‘But why, my dear—but why ?’ 
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‘ Because it'll be ever so much easier for me to make my con- 
fession when you’ve made yours.’ 

‘Your confession! What can you have to confess, Missy ?’ 
The old man chuckled as he patted her hand. 

‘More than you're prepared for. But you must fire first. 
Have you or have you not told a wicked story since I’ve been 
staying here?’ 

Mr. Teesdale cleared his throat and sat upright in his chair. 

‘Missy,’ said he solemnly, ‘the only untruth I can remember 
telling in all my life, I have told since you have been with us ; 
and I’ve told it over and over again. Heaven knows why I admit 
this much to you! I suppose there’s something in you, my dear, 
that makes me say more than ever I mean to say. But I’m not 
going to say another word about this—that’s flat.’ 

‘Good Lord!’ murmured -Missy. ‘And you've told it over 
and over and over again! Oh, do tell me,’ she whispered 
coaxingly ; ‘ you might.’ 

‘My dear, I’ve told you too much already.’ And old Teesdale 
would have risen and paced the verandah, but a pair of strong 
arms restrained him. They were Missy’s arms thrown round his 
neck, and the old man was content to sit still. 

‘Tell me one thing, she wheedled softly : ‘had it anything 
to do with me—that wicked story you've told so often ?’ 

Mr. Teesdale was silent. 

‘Then it had something to do with me. Let me think. 
Had it anything—to do with—your watch? ... Then it had! 
And anything to do with that twenty pounds you sent me to the 
post office? ... Yes,ithad! You pawned that watch to get me 
that money. You said you had left it mending. I’ve heard you say 
so a dozen times. So this is the lie you meant you'd told over and 


over again. And all forme! Oh, Mr. Teesdale, I am so sorry— 
I am—so—sorry.’ 


She had broken down and was sobbing bitterly on his shoulder. — 


The old man stroked her head. 

‘You needn’t take it so to heart, Missy dear. Nay, 
come! Shall I tell you why? Because it wasn’t all for you, 
Missy. I hardly knew you then. Nay, honey, it wasall for your 
dear father-—no one else.’ 

The effect of this distinction, made with a very touching sort 
of pride, was to withdraw Missy’s arms very suddenly from the 
old man’s neck, and to leave her sitting and trembling as far away 
from him as possible, though still in her chair. Her moment was 
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come ; but her nerve and her courage, her coolness and steadi- 
ness of purpose, where were they now ? 

She braced herself together with a powerful effort. Hours 
ago she had resolved, under influences that may be remembered, 
to undeceive the too trustful old man now at her side. To that 
resolve she still adhered; but as it had since become evident 
that nothing she could possibly do would lead him to suspect the 
truth, there was now no way for her but the hardest way of all— 
that of a full and clean confession. Her teeth were chattering 
when she began, but Mr. Teesdale understood her to say: 

‘Before you told your lie I had told you a dozen—I spoke 
hardly a word of truth all the way into Melbourne that day. 
But there was one great, big, tremendous lie at the bottom of 
all the rest. And can’t you guess what that was? You must 
guess—I can never tell you—I couldn't get it out.’ 

Mr. Teesdale was very silent. ‘Yes, I think I can guess,’ he 
said at last, and sadly enough. 

‘Then what was it?’ exclaimed Missy in an eager whisper. 
She was shivering with excitement. 

‘Well, my dear, I suppose it was to do with them friends 
you had to meet at the theatre. You might have trusted me a bit 
more, Missy! I shouldn’t have thought so much of it, after all.’ 

‘Of what ?’ 

‘Why, of your going to the theatre alone. Wasn’t that it, 
Missy ?’ 

The girl moaned. ‘Oh, no—no! It was something ever so 
much worse than that.’ 

‘Then you weren't stopping with friends at all. Was that 
it? Yes, you were staying all by yourself at one of the hotels.’ 

‘No—no—no. It was ever so much worse than that too. 
That was one of the lies I told you, but it was nothing like the 
one I mean.’ 

‘Missy,’ old David said gravely, ‘I don’t want to know what 
you mean. I don’t indeed! Id far rather know nothing at all 
about it.’ 

‘But you must know!’ cried Missy in desperation. 

‘Why must I?’ 

‘ Because this has gone on far too long. And I never meant 
it to go on at all. No,I give you my oath I only meant to 
have a lark in the beginning—to have a lark and be done with 
it! Anyhow I can’t keep it up any longer; that’s all about it, 
and—but surely you can guess now, Mr. Teesdale, can’t you?’ 
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Again the old man was long in answering. ‘ Yes,’ he ex- 
claimed at length, and with such conviction in his voice that 
Missy grasped her chair-arms tight and sat holding her breath. 
‘Yes, Ido see now. You borrowed that money not because you 
really needed it, but because 

The girl’s groans stopped him. ‘To think that you can’t 
guess,’ she wailed, ‘though I’ve as good as told you in so many 
words !’ 

‘No, I can’t guess,’ answered David decisively. ‘ What's 
more, I don’t want to. So I give it up. Hush, Missy, not 
another word! I won't have it! I'll put my fingers in my ears 
if you will persist. I don’t care whether it’s true or whether 
it isn’t, I’m not going to sit here and listen to you pitching 
into yourself when—when 

‘When what ?’ 

‘Why, when I’ve grown that fond of you, my dear!’ 

‘And are you fond of me?’ said Missy, in a softened voice 
that quivered badly. She put her arms once more round the 
old man’s neck, and let her tousled head rest again upon his 
shoulder. ‘Are you really so fond of me as all that ?’ 

‘My dear, we all are. You know that as well as I do.’ 

Missy made one important exception in her own mind, but not 
aloud. Kind, worn fingers were now busy with her hair, now 
patting her shoulder tenderly ; and in all her poor life Missy had 
never known a father or a father’s love. Even with the will she 
could not have spoken for some minutes. When she did speak 
next it was to echo the old man’s last: words : 

‘Yes, I know that as well as youdo. And I know how it 
hurts! But tell me, can you possibly be as fond of me after this 
afternoon ?’ 

‘I can, said old Teesdale. ‘I can only speak for myself. 
Maybe I think more of you than anyone else does ; I’ve seen more 
of you, and had more of your kindness. Nothing could make me 
forget that, Missy—how you've sat with me, and walked with me, 
and read to me, and taken notice of the old man, no matter who 
else was by or who wasn’t. No, I could never forget all that, my 
dear ; nothing that you could do could make me forget one half 
of that !’ 

‘ And nothing that I have done ?’ 

‘Still less anything that you have done.’ 

‘But if you found out that ['d been deceiving you all along, 
and obtained every mortal thing on false pretences, and taken 
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the meanest advantage of your kindness—surely that would wipe 
out any little good turns which anybody would have done you? 
Of course it would!’ 

‘It might. But anybody wouldn’t have done ’em—anybody 
wouldn’t,’ the old man said, leaving a kiss upon the hair between 
his fingers. ‘At all events, Missy, there’s one thing that nothing 
could blot out; for whatever you did, you'd still be your dear 
father’s daughter!’ 

Very slowly and deliberately, Missy unwound her arms and 
lifted her head, and got out of the chair, and stood to her full 
height in the dark verandah. 

‘That’s just it,’ she said calmly, distinctly. ‘That’s just what 
I was coming to.’ 

But Mr. Teesdale had also risen, and he was not listening to 
Missy. For footsteps were drawing near through the grass— 
footsteps and the rustle of stiff Sunday gowns, and the creaking 
of comfortless Sunday boots—and a harsh voice was crying more 
harshly than was even its wont: 

‘Is that you, David? And is that Miriam beside you? And 
how dare she come back and show her face,I wonder? Ay, that’s 
what I want to know!’ 

David ran to meet and expostulate with his harder half. It 
was seldom that he even tried to quell that outspoken tongue ; 
but now he both tried and succeeded, though Missy in the 
verandah could not hear by how much artifice or in what words. 
In another minute, however, Mr. Teesdale was again at her side, 
while his wife and daughter went past them and into the house 
without further parley. 

These few words were then exchanged in the verandah : 

‘Missy, she didn’t mean it. You'll hear no more about it— 
not a word from anybody.’ 

‘IT deserve to, nevertheless.’ 

‘So you'll come in, won’t you, and have your supper like a 
dear good girl ?’ 

‘Ah, yes, I'll come in now.’ 

‘I was so afraid—Mrs. T. is that hasty and plain-spoken—that 
what she said might make you say you'd never come into our 
house any more.’ 

‘Not it,’ said Missy with a laugh. ‘That’s the sort of thing 
to have the very opposite effect upon you. Come on in!’ 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
A BOLT FROM THE BLUE, 


Mr. TEESDALE sat at his end of the old green tablecloth, reading 
a singularly unseasonable communication from that middle-man 
who bought the milk but was never in a position to pay for it. 
The time was half-past eleven in the forenoon of Boxing Day, 
and the daily delivery of letters had just taken place. It was 
naturally a little later than usual, but Mr. Teesdale wished with 
all his heart that there had been no delivery at all. At length 
he raised a tired face from his bad news, and let his eyes rest 
for the comfort of his spirit upon the red head and fringe of his 
solitary companion in the parlour. Missy was seated on the sofa, 
and all of her but the top of her head and the bottom of her 
dress, with a finger or two of each hand, was hidden behind the 
Argus newspaper. Missy always liked to see the Argus as soon 
as it came, though by that time it was never less than a day old, 
because Mr. Teesdale had it from a friend when the friend was 
done with it. This morning, as usual, he had handed it to the girl 
before opening his letters. He now sat staring absently at the 
girl’s hair, and was therefore somewhat slow to notice that the 
narrow strip of forehead under the fringe was gone so white that 
it was difficult to tell where paper ended and forehead began. No 
sooner had David seen this, however, than he saw also the paper 
jumping up and down in the girl’s grasp; whereupon the un- 
pleasant letter in his own hands went straightway out of his 
head. 

‘ Missy,’ he cried, ‘ what’s the matter, my dear? What have 
you seen ?’ 

Missy dashed down the paper and was on her feet in an 
instant. There was extraordinary spirit in the action, and her - 
eyes were very bright. 

‘What have I seen?’ she repeated, in a tone that expressed 
excitement rather than concern. ‘ Nothing; that is, nothing that 


could interest any of you; only something about a friend of 
: ’ 
mine. 


Yet she bounced out of the room without another word, and 
forthwith went in search of Arabella. 

She found her in the dairy, which was half under the ground, 
and wholly out of the way. 
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‘ Arabella,’ she cried wildly, ‘put down that bowl and shake 
hands. We're safe!’ 

Now, Arabella was not a person of quick perceptions, She was 
imaginative, she was inquisitive, she had a romantic side which 
had very nearly been the ruin of her at the responsible age of 
thirty-two. Like the parent whom she so strongly resembled 
in her undiscerning nature and easy-going temperament, she was 
sufficiently credulous, weak, and unwise in her generation. On 
the other hand, she was by no means without her father’s merits. 
She had the same talent for affection, the same positive genius 
for uncommon gratitude. She could never make light of a good 
turn, not even in her own mind; nor out of her own mouth could 
she make too much of one. Im the family circle she had been 
very silent and subdued during these last days, but to Missy in 
private she had opened a contrite and a very grateful heart more 
times than the other had liked to listen. Vague doubts and 
suspicions of Missy she had entertained in the beginning; she 
might have them still; nay, they might well be stronger than 
ever, after yesterday. But one thing was now certain concerning 
these shy misgivings; they might rise to the mind, but they 
would never again pass the lips. No matter what Missy did or 
said, henceforth, Arabella would shield her with all the ingenuity 
at her command: which was not a little: only it was sometimes 
hindered by a certain slowness to perceive which frequently 
accompanies a constitutional readiness toimagine. So when Missy 
wanted her to shake hands because they were safe Arabella, looked 
perfectly blank. 

‘How are we safe?’ she asked. ‘ What are we safe from ?’ 

‘Why, from your friend.’ 

‘My friend? Ah!’ She understood now. 

‘Yes, he won’t trouble us much more,’ pursued Missy, sidling 
rhythmically from one foot to the other, while her eyes lit up the 
dairy. ‘O’Bella, ‘Bella, if you knew how I feel——’ 

‘Stop a moment,’ said Arabella, white as the milk that she had 
spilled in her agitation ; ‘is he—is he—dead ?’ 

‘Dead? I wish he was. No, no; he’s only in prison.’ 

‘In prison ?’ 

‘Yes; run in the day before Christmas Eve—the day after I 
swep’ him out o’ this—no, the very day itself. See where you’d 
ha’ been! “Bella, Bella, let’s drink his health in a pint of cream! 
Tt seems too good to be true.’ 

But Arabella was grasping with both hands the shelf which 
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supported the bowls of milk for creaming, and her face was drawn 
and wretched. 

‘Don’t, Missy!’ she exclaimed with tears in her voice. ‘You 
wouldn’t if you knew how sorry Iam. What is he in prison for? 
What has he been doing ?’ 

‘ Writing a cheque he had no business to write and getting the 
money. That’s what it was thistime. But it isn’t the first time ; 
no, don’t you believe it.’ 

‘I am so sorry,’ repeated Arabella, covering her eyes. 

‘But why? What for?’ 

‘For him. I—TI thought I loved him.’ 

‘You thought you loved him,’ Missy repeated buoyantly. 
She was all buoyancy now. ‘Yes, many a girl has thought that 
before you, my dear. And them that thought it too long, they 
didn’t come to think they hated him. Not they! They jolly 
soon knew!’ 

The other’s wet eyes were wide open. 

‘How is this, Missy? You seem to know all about him. 
You never told me that before.’ 

‘No, I didn’t. What was the usé when I'd got rid of him— 
for the time being, anyway? I was very much afraid he’d turn 
up again, and I was keeping what I knew until he did. I 
thought it’d be time enough to tell you then; but I'll tell you 
now if you like. It makes no difference one way or the other, 
now that our friend’s in quod. Very well, then—as soon as ever 
I heard his voice that dark night I knew that Id heard it before. 
Never mind where—maybe in England, maybe on the ship, 
maybe after I landed in Melbourne. You mustn’t want to 
know too much. It’s good enough, isn’t it, that I knew what 
sort he was, and that when I’d known him before he was 
sailing under another name altogether? Yes, I thought that’d 
knock you! You knew Stanborough, I knew Mowbray, and 


the police, they’ve run in a man of the name of Paolo Verini, © 


alias Thomas Stanborough, alias Paul Mowbray. “A handsome 
man of foreign appearance,” the Argus says. You may look 
for yourself. But if that isn’t good enough for you I don’t know 
what is.’ 

‘It might be someone else for all that,’ murmured Arabella, 
shuddering at the thought of the man in prison. ‘Have you any 
other reason for making so certain that it is the same ?’ 

‘Ihave. I wouldn’t tell you before, but now what does it 
matter? I’ve expected him turning up every hour since that 
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night. He swore that he would; and he would have, you may 
depend, if he hadn’t got run in.’ 

Arabella was silent ; she felt that also. She had never been 
able to understand how a man of so firm a purpose as her lover 
should have made so facile a capitulation to a mere girl like 
Missy. 

Presently she asked a question : 

‘Did he recognise you, Missy ?’ 

‘No, replied Missy, after a little hesitation. ‘No, he did 
not,’ she repeated more firmly. ‘And look you here, "Bella, take 
my advice and never give him another thought. He was a bad 
egg, that’s what he was; you may thank your stars that he is 
where he is, as I thank mine.’ 

‘I can’t help being sorry,’ sighed Arabella, wiping her eyes 
with her apron ; ‘but that doesn’t make me less thankful to you, 
Missy. You’ve saved me, body and soul. I was under a spell, 
but you broke it. I don’t understand it. I can’t feel it now. 
But God knows how I felt it then, and what would have got me 
but for you! So I can never be thankful enough to you, Missy, 
and I shall never, never be able to tell you how thankful I am.’ 

‘Then never try,’ said Missy lightly ; ‘only think kindly of 
me when you find it a hard job. That's all you’ve got to try 
to do.’ 

And with a light-hearted laugh and a kiss from the fingers 
Missy was out of the dairy and above ground in the brilliant 
noonday sun. 

There was no one about in the yard. Missy was glad of that, 
because there was no living soul whom she desired to see or to 
speak to for hours to come. The naked sword hanging over her 
head had suddenly been lifted down, snapped, and thrown away ; 
she must be alone to appreciate that. Nevertheless this should 
be her last day at the farm; and again, she must be alone to 
make the most of the last day. Alone to consider all things, 
especially the life lying ahead ; alone to drink for the last time 
of the sweet sensations of this peaceful spot, and so deeply that 
the taste should be with her till her dying day. Then she would 
depart in peace ; and lastly, she must be alone to invent the why 
and wherefore of this departure. 

So she opened the gate leading out of the yard, and going 
down through the gum-tree: into that shallow gully, she mounted 
the other side, and stopped to stand in triumph under the very 
tree from behind which Stanborough, or Verini, nad sprung and 
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caught her in his arms. She pictured him in his cell at that 
moment, with only one small iron-barred square of that blue sky 
which was all for her; and she drew into her throat and nostrils 
a long draught of eucalyptus perfume. This was one of the 
sensations which she desired always to remember. At length, 
still sniffing and glancing ever at the deep blue sky above the 
tree-tops, yet with both eyes and ears attentive to her friends 
the parrots, she turned sharp to the left, crossed the road below 
the Cultivation, and struck into the thick of the timber on the 
further side. 

She had shut out of her light mind every thought of penitence 
and remorse. There was no further occasion for her to take a 
serious view of the situation. The very air seemed charged with 
a new and most delicious sense of freedom; enough, for the 
present, to revel in this, without thinking of anything at all. 
Another comparatively new sense, that of her own iniquity, was a 
dead nerve for the time being. Missy was too thankful for what 
she had escaped to consider what she deserved ; indeed, she had 
considered this sufficiently. On the other hand, she was enjoying 
a natural reaction in the most natural manner imaginable. All by 
herself, among the gum-trees, she burst into song, or rather, the 
snatch of one, when it suddenly broke off. Missy halted too. 

‘Morning, John William,’ said she. 

He was standing in front of her, with his gun under his arm 
and a dead hare in the other hand. He returned her salute 
gravely. Then— 

‘You seem very happy,’ he said, with a spice of bitterness. 

‘Oh, I’m all right,’ laughed Missy ; ‘ are you?’ 

He shook his head and grinned; as he looked at her the grin 
broadened. 

‘So I didn’t shock your head off, either!’ exclaimed Missy. 

‘Not likely. I thought it was splendid myself.’ 

‘Then why did you look so glum just now ?’ 

‘Missy, I didn’t 

‘You did! You're looking as glum as ever again now!’ 

It was true. But he said: 

‘Missy, I don’t feel a bit glum.’ 

‘No?’ 

She was examining him coolly, critically, and he knew it. 

‘Not a bit!’ he reiterated, hacking out a tuft of grass with 
his right heel. Then his miserable eyes rose fiercely upon ae 
girl, “She had been waiting for this look, however. 
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‘You are making a great mistake,’ she said, ‘if you are 
imagining yourself the least little atom in love with me.’ 

For the instant her outspokenness enraged him ; then it made 
him meek. 

‘I am imagining no such thing, Missy; I know it. But I 
also know that it is a mistake—when you are so far above me.’ 

‘There you go! That is your mistake. It’s the other way 
about—it’s you that’s so far above me. John William, if you 
only knew what a bad lot I am 

‘I don’t care what you are.’ 

‘You don’t know what I am. That’s just it! I’m not what 
you think I am, I’m not what I make myself out to be; I’m not— 
I’m not!’ 

She was speaking passionately, being, in fact, once more on 
the verge of a full confession. All in a moment the impulse had 
come over her, and nothing could have stopped her but the thing 
that did. John William was not listening to a word she said; 
he was only gazing in her eyes. 

‘I don’t care what you are, Missy; I shouldn’t care if you 
were as black as sin! No, I should like it, for the blacker you 
were, the nearer I should be to you—the more chance I should 
have. If you were bad—which is all nonsense—you would still 
be too good for me; but I should love you, Missy, whether or no. 
I shall love you all my days!’ 

He looked at her once with ravening eyes, and then spun 
round upon his heel. She called him back in a broken voice to 
tell him everything; but he shook his head without looking 
round, and the tree-trunks closed behind him like a door. Then 
Missy drew a very long breath, wiped her eyes, and sat down to 
think. 

Her conscience was wide awake now. For an hour she let it 
tear and rend her. By the end of the second hour she had 
hardened her heart once more. 

‘I’m not meant to confess, that’s evident,’ she exclaimed aloud. 
‘I was a little fool ever to think of it.’ 

A little fool, at that rate, she continued to be; inasmuch 
as for yet another hour she permitted her mind to dwell upon 
her attempted confessions, to old Teesdale yesterday, to John 
William to-day. It hurt her to think of the kindness and 
credulity of those two. It hurt her so much that she wept 
bitterly, only thinking of old David and John William his son. 
Yet she was thankful they had not listened, she was thankful 
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they did not know, she was doubly thankful that she was to go 
away of her own accord, and without being found out after all. 
If she could ever make the slightest atonement! But that was 
for future thought. 

The afternoon was well advanced when Missy once more 
crossed the road below the Cultivation. She was now in a per- 
fectly philosophic frame of mind. Also she had slightly altered 
her plans. She would not invent an excuse for her departure ; 
she would go without saying a word to any of them; she would 
run away in the night. And she would leave all her things behind 
her. The present value of them would not go far towards redeem- 
ing Mr. Teesdale’s watch ; still they must be worth something. 

This she was thinking as she came to the end of the gum- 
trees, and opened the gate which was grown familiar to her hand 
and eye. Then suddenly she reflected that dinner must long be 
over, that she would barely be in time for tea. And the good- 
ness of Mrs. Teasdale’s tea was the next thought that filled her 
mind: she had the smell in her nostrils, she could almost feel 
the hot fluid coursing over her parched palate as she rounded the 
hen-yard and caught sight of the verandah. Thereat she came 
to a sudden standstill, and yet another new set of thoughts. The 
verandah was half hidden by a two-horse buggy drawn up in 
front of it. 

‘More visitors!’ said Missy. ‘ Well, I won’t shock this lot. 
I wonder who they are? They must be swells!’ 

In fact, a man in livery held the reins, the afternoon sun made 
fireworks with the burnished harness, and the buggy was a very 
good one indeed. 

Missy kept her eyes upon it as she approached the house. 
She never saw the faces that appeared for an instant at the 
parlour window and then disappeared. Her foot was lifted, to be 
set down in the verandah, when the door was flung open, and 
Mrs. Teesdale marched forth. 

‘Stand back!’ she screamed. ‘Not another step! You 
would dare to set foot inside my doors again !’ 

Missy fell back in wonderment. As she did so a dainty- 
looking young lady appeared in the doorway behind Mrs, Teesdale, 
and screwed up her fair face at the glare of the afternoon sun. 
And Missy left off wondering, for in an instant she knew who that 
dainty-looking young lady must be. 


(To be continued.) 
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EADERS of Mr. Stevenson’s Catriona will remember James 
More Macgregor, called Drummond, and father of the 
heroine. A nice father-in-law had David Balfour! Nice relations, 
too, had he, for Catriona was one of fourteen brothers and sisters. 
Mr. Stevenson may not have been aware, Scott assuredly was not 
certain, that James More not only tried to betray Allan Breck, 
but offered his services, as a spy, to the English Government. 
The manner of the proposal, made in a letter to Lord Holdernesse 
(Paris, October 12, 1753), is very characteristic. On September 
20, 1753, we find James in Paris, petitionmg Charles Edward. 
He is an exile, by reason of the cruel House of Hanover, not a 
fugitive from gaol, a common criminal, guilty of abducting Jean 
Key. Just three weeks later, he sells himself—the big body and 
the thief’s soul of him—to the House of Hanover. James is in 
this transaction the high-souled Highland gentleman. ‘I always 
had in my view if possible,’ writes James, ‘to be concerned in 
Government’s service.’ By associating with ‘the Pretender’s 
friends,’ James has qualified himself ‘to be one useful subject to 
my King and country, upon giving me proper encouragement.’ 
‘ Your lordship may depend upon it that the motive that induces 
me to make this offer at present to you, in the Government’s 
name, is both just and honourable, so that I hope no other 
constructions will be put on it.’ ‘Just and honourable,’ in the 
circumstances, is a phrase truly worthy of this hero, who certainly 
fought well, and who fortunately died in the year after he made 
this creditable bargain with Lord Holdernesse. Sir Walter Scott, 
in his preface to Rob Roy, makes here a confusion in dates. He 
says that James’s brother, Robin Oig, was hanged on St. 
Valentine’s Day, 1754, and that James had died ‘three months 
before,’ but James’s death he gives as dated in October 1754. 
Probably he meant that Robin suffered in February 1755. Iam 
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sorry that I have discovered a worse traitor than James More in 
a Highland chieftain more highly placed. But ‘tace is Latin for 


a candle.’ 
- aa 


* 

The art and mystery of touching fire without being scorched 
has played a considerable part in history. It was known to the 
Greco-Egyptian mystics, to the Norsemen, the Red Indians, and 
to moderns like D. D. Home. However the thing is done, or 
made to seem to be done, a knowledge of the method must have 
been useful to the priests who worked ordeals in the Middle Ages. 
The story of Savonarola and the proposed ordeal by fire is well 
known ; now the test would have had few terrors for some Fijians, 
and some Bulgarians. This fact only of late came accidentally to 
my knowledge. A Bulgarian gentleman, visiting this country, 
was talking to me of some of his fellow-citizens, who, at a certain 
festival, exhibit the power of treading unharmed on burning 
embers. Unluckily I have no details, except that the performance 
is done on a stated occasion by natives of a given district. This 
information reminded me at once of ‘The Fiery Furnace’ in Mr. 
Basil Thomson’s South Sea Yarns,' In the isle of Mbenugo a 
sugary root is yearly baked for four days among hot stones. A 
pit is filled with stones and blazing logs, and, when the logs have 
burned down, and the stones are at white heat, members cf a 
certain clan leap into the oven and march through it. Mr. 
Thomson was present, and has kindly sent me a rather hazy photo- 
graph of the scene. Fine slightly clad men, like statues of 
polished basalt, are undeniably treading the stones, hand in hand, 
without wincing. The legend is that a god communicated this 
power to the hero of the clan, just as Home enabled Mr. 8. C. 
Hall to carry a red-hot coal on his bald head and remain unhurt. 
I did not myself witness this feat, and perhaps no photograph of 
it was taken. However, the principle is the same. When Mr. 
Thomson saw the performance, ‘ tongues of flame played continu- 
ously among the stones.’ Over these ‘the Shadrachs, Meshachs, 
and Abednegos of the Pacific’ walked steadily, fifteen men in all. 
A handkerchief dropped on the stones as the procession entered 
was charred, yet the feet of the performers after the exhibition 
‘were cool and shewed no trace of scorching, nor were their 
anklets of dried tree-fern leaf burnt.’ Yet that leaf is as com- 
bustible as tinder, c’est la le miracle. Thick skins do not account 


1 Blackwood, 1894. 
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for this part of the thing, and the skin of the Fijian’s instep is no 
thicker than our own. The skipper of the steamer said ‘it was 
very fair, for niggers,’ but darkly hinted that he could improve on 
it. One has met such amateur conjurers before now, but one has 
never seen them ‘ improve on it.’ 

‘ Perhaps,’ says Mr. Thomson, ‘ the Na Ivilankata clan have no 
secret, and there is nothing wonderful in their performance, but, 
miracle or not, I am very glad I saw it.’ One would also be very 
glad to have as minute an account of the Bulgarian rite, or of 
other examples, properly attested. However, the miracle of the 
Three Holy Children, if it was in the same class, is described as 
having been much more striking. Yet the evidence for Home's 
feats (described by Mr. Crookes, Lord Crawford, and-others), of the 
Red Indian in the French Jesuit’s narrative, and of the Fijians as 
written of and photographed by Mr. Thomson, is decidedly good 
evidence, all converging in the same direction. Perhaps, among 
the arcana of savagery, is a secret which enables men to pass the 
Fire Ordeal unharmed. The secret is not known to Mr. Crookes ; 
he is unacquainted with any chemical compound which solves the 
problem. Of course I know about alum, and about what can be 
done with red-hot metal in foundries. These explanations do not 
meet the case as described by Mr. Thomson and other witnesses. 
The negro, on whom Mr. Crookes tried experiments with hot coals, 
was too thick-skinned or too stoical to be hurt, or to show that 
he was hurt. But the room smelt of roast black man. The 
Fijian’s feet were cool and unscorched ; therein lies the difference, 
and on their leaf fillets ‘the smell of the fire had not passed.’ 
Even the native interpreter, Jonathan, disbelieved the myth of a 
god-given power, but Mr. Thomson could get no explanation out 
of him. How is it done? How has the method been so widely 
diffused in the old and new worlds? Clearly it is a question in 
physics, yet science will solve the problem, rightly or wrongly, by 
the simple solution, ‘Fudge!’ 

* * 
* 

Mr. Thomson has also sent me a Fijian account of the soul’s 
journey to the next world, with the accompanying songs. The 
whole is a brief Fijian ‘ Book of the Dead ;’ as in old Egypt, the 
soul has many perils to encounter. At last he drinks of the water 
of Solace, and is at peace. At the same moment his kinsfolk 
cease to mourn forhim. There is something very like this in the 
Greek inscription on the gold plate in the British Museum. To 
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judge by the conduct of survivors, some souls of English dead 
reach the water of Solace very promptly. 


* * 
* 


I am, alas! constitutionally incapable of relishing the drama, 
and so can only recommend to English readers who do like plays 
Dr. Weir Mitchell’s Francis Drake, a Tragedy of the Sea (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin, & Co., New York). The subject is the mysterious 
trial and execution of Mr. Doughty, the scene ‘ off the coast of 
Patagonia.’ Even I can see the dramatic point of Doughty’s song 
when he chants, in irons, a madrigal of Devonshire: enough to 
breed home sickness in all hearers—off the coast of Patagonia. 
The whole poem is very striking and original, especially where 
originality is most needed in the character of Doughty. Too ori- 
ginal, however, are the stage directions. 

‘ Exit captains. 

‘ Exit Winter and Doughty.’ 

Exeunt is the pretty obvious correction, which is easily made 
—unless, indeed, ‘to exit,’ ‘I exit, thou exitest,’ has become a 
recognised English verb, as seems quite probable. But it was not 
so in the time of Drake and Shakspeare— that you may lay to.’ 


* * 
* 


A WEATHER-DREAM. 


Mary and her angels 

Floating in mid-air, 

Rapt, within a rainbow, 

Oh, but they are fair! 

Spun gold is the angels’ hair ; 

And Mary has a veil of mist, 
Thrice as fine as ladies’ lace, 
Blown across her blossom face, 
Red and gold and amethyst, 
Flung and spread in the clouds there, 
With many a lovely curl and twist. 


Mary’s roses spilling 

Down into the sea, 

Float, and darken into rubies, 
Sapphires now they be. 

Lo, the wave-foam freakishly 
Climbs the rainbow in mid-air, 
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Whirls a myriad wingy snows, 
Scattering lily where was rose, 
Pelts with pearl the angels’ hair, 
And the Virgin’s mantle free 
Fluttering celestial fair. 


Clouds, scudding and shifting, 
What is your new vagary ? 
Where have you blown the angels, 
Breeze all contrary ? 
Winds most unwary, 
You have turned their faces pale, 
You have driven them out to sea, 
That enchanting company. 
What have you given them for a sail ? 
Only a golden rag so airy 
Torn from Virgin Mary’s veil! 
ROSA MULHOLLAND. 
x * 
ad 
There is a rather foolish patriot who maintains, in Letters to 
Golf, that the present lady champion is not necessarily the real 
champion, because some Scotch ladies of merit have not competed. 
If my beloved countrywomen like to stand apart from these 
public competitions, nobody can find fault with their good taste : 
not that one would impugn the taste of the ladies who do play. 
For one, however, I shall not blame the maidens and matrons of 
fair Scotland if they prefer to play only for their private amuse- 
ment. But the lady champion is the lady champion, whoever 
may stand apart in maiden meditation about the desirableness of 
getting feminine names into print. As a very general rule, ladies 
perhaps amuse themselves best, and interfere with the more 
muscular sex least, when they confine themselves to putting. 
But nothing will prevent the sex from making their experiments 
at the cost of the green and the players on the most classical 
links. Sometimes they hit their sisters in the eye with cleeks, 
sometimes they send an unexpected ball at right angles to the 
proper direction, and, maybe, strike an unsuspecting male in the 
mouth. Other sorrows arise from mixed or promiscuous golfing, 
and, if ladies must play, it is most desirable that (as in many 
places) they should have a separate course for their manceuvres. 


* * 
* 
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‘ Taylor, the champion golfer, is a teetotaller and non-smoker.’ 
Then it is easy to handicap Taylor to any desirable extent, from a 
pint of lager beer to a couple of pipes of tobacco, Perhaps a 
duffer might challenge Taylor, plus two magnums of champagne 
and four large cigars. The humours of such a contest and its 
physiological interest are conspicuous, but one can scarcely expect 
this transcendent golfer to accept the system of handicapping. 
From one point of view this is a pity; perhaps after one glass of 
wine he might even excel himself. ‘How he would play’ (a 
sportsman of the old Scotch school may say) ‘if only he would 
get occasionally fu’!’ At present the friends of temperance 
rejoice, but it is not scientific to do so till an experiment is made 
by changing the conditions, But here Science comes into collision 
with Morality; Science is always in collision with everything 
respectable. The converse experiment, perfect abstinence from 
alcohol on the part of many worthy players and amateurs, is quite 
feasible and consistent with propriety. It might be tried, but 
the weather is very dry and warm at present. One is only sure 
of one thing, tippling McCostigan (sober for the occasion) could 
beat the abstinent Jones or Brown (for this occasion not exactly 
sober). Cceteris paribus, the betting is in favour of him who 
drinks milk and soda-water. Ido remember me of a lady orator 
who quoted Homer against a modest quencher, because in the 
middle of a battle Hector said to his father, ‘No wine for me.’ 
In fact, Hector said to his mother, ‘ None of your sweet wines for 
me ’—a very different matter. Hecabé probably liked the very 
sweet champagnes associated with another celebrated widow, la 
veuve Clicquot. And many texts in praise of wine can be cited 
from Homer, as from the Bible. 


* * 
* 


CONCERNING PAPER-KNIVES. 


My blessing on M. Emile Faguet, who provides me, in this 
hot weather, with a subject, and with wit ready-made. His 
premisses are inaccurate, but his deductions are diverting. Con- 
cerning le couteau de bois, or paper-knife, he maintains that 
paper-knives are the cause of French inferiority to the English. 
For we sell our books ready cut, the French have to cut theirs 
open: the remarks of Théophile Gautier on this head are in the 
manner of ‘the New Hedonism,’ so I do not quote them. Well, 
it takes ten minutes to cut an ordinary volume. Therefore, a lady 
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who reads three one-volume novels daily loses (as compared with 
her English sisters) half an hour a day—that is, she is fifteen 
novels down on the year’s consumption. In forty years of intel- 
lectual life a French reader is six hundred volumes down com- 
pared with a Briton, and, taking heredity into account, the 
accumulated loss is incalculably enormous. ‘ Millions of volames 
pass through the English mind while the French are cutting 
paper.’ The French publisher is an ally, a paid minion of Pitt, 
Cobourg, and the infamous Albion. 


* * 
* 


Again, the paper-knife is the friend of indolence. Made for 
cutting, it invites us not to cut. If you cut as you read (I do), 
when a book is dull the extra trouble stops you. Who could 
read some popular works if he had to cut the pages? If you 
cut all through a volume at first, you take it as read, you feel 
as if you had read it. Someone sends me poems. I cut the 
pages, for fear lest he should see the volume all uncut. But I do 
not read the poems—jamais, & grand jamais! Or again, you 
cuta book. ‘Then comes an interruption, a visitor, a conversation 
with your wife, a fit of gout, in brief, one of the miseries of 
life.’ You return to the book; it is cut, ergo, you have read it. 


So you never do read it; so no books are read at all. Hence 
French degeneracy ! 


* * 
* 


As if we read books! It has befallen me to write a big book, 
wherein was a chapter on a particular topic. Some one reviewed 
my book (in the Church Quarterly, I think), and said it was a 
pity that I had not a chapter on that topic. Well, I had a 
chapter, but he had not even read the contents. Again, it has 
befallen me to publish books of which a third, or maybe a 
twentieth, had appeared, partly, in magazines. I have stated the 
fact in prefaces, but reviewers always call such books reprints 
from beginning to end. So they have not read the said books. 
They never do, and, if critics do not read books, much less does 
‘the general reader,’ so called because he generally does not read. 
Again, I have writ a book, and acknowledged in the preface my 
debt to an earlier work on the same theme, the only work on 
the subject. What do the reviewers? They say they hope for a 
better work than mine, from the author I quoted—though he 
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has been dead these forty years. Most manifestly reviewers do 


not always even read prefaces. 
- * 


7 

Is the fault with the paper-cutter, or rather with the need of 
the paper-cutter? For M. Faguet’s premisses, as we know, are 
wrong. We do not send out our books ready cut, any more than 
do the French. And we no more read books than the French do; 
at all events, reviewers assuredly do not read them. Hence the 
acknowledged value of their inexpensive criticism. For, setting 
novels apart, and reviewers of novels, I really see no reason to 
suppose that there are a dozen reviewers in this realm of Albion 
who know more about the topic of the work they criticise than 
what they have derived from a scrambling dip into its preface and 
a peep between uncut leaves. It is pleasant to be able to lay the 
blame on the couteaw de bois. But, in the circumstances, there 
is no great temptation to write what people’s friendly advisers 
call ‘a great work.’ Where is the use? If it is not a great 
work on a burning topic, nobody but a few rural spinsters will 
even use the paper-knife on the volumes. 


* 7 
* 


The extreme heat of the weather (which on the top of the 
Oval pavilion might poach an egg on your hat) may partly account 
for the asperity of these conclusions, But, even in cooler moments, 
I incline to think that there may be found some grains of truth 
in them. 

* * 
* 

I cannot help returning to James More Macgregor, that High- 
land Barry Lyndon, fora moment. If anyone has the energy to 
pursue the study of this fine natural blackguard, let him consult 
Blackwood’s Magazine for December 1817, p. 288. James took | 
in the author of that essay, who regards him as a plain brave 
Highland gentleman, and publishes his inimitable letters to his 
‘dear chief.’ The writer in Blackwood had not seen the other 
side of the correspondence, the letters to Lord Holdernesse. 


ANDREW LANG. 
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